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The Week. 


GENERAL GRANT made the longest of his speeches at the Union 
League Club on Wednesday of last week. It contained three sentenees 
and one “point,” which looked very like a warning to Maximilian. 
He was followed by the Rev. Dr. Osgood, who gravely announced that 
“the Christian Church had stood by” Grant and was, like Grant, a 
friend of law and order and a “ peacemaker.” 


> o- -—_—___—- 
Tue cholera has made no progress on this side of the water, and the 
doctors are using the respite to good purpose in telling people how to 
avoid it. If the Legislature will do its duty this winter, by turning a 
deaf ear to Inspector Boole, we shall be thrice armed in the spring. 


—————__—9-< 9 


Tur Fenians are said to have taken the house on Union Square in 
this city, formerly the “ residence” (nobody lives in a house now-a- 
days) of Mr. Moffatt, the noted pill-vender, and propose to play at 
republic in it. They are to have or have now a “ Bureau of War,” a 
“ Bureau of Finance,” and a “ Bureau of the Navy,” and so on, and 
will continue this pleasing little game as long as the funds last. There 
is, however, a serious side to this wretched farce. The money which the 
lecturers, ‘‘ head centres,” and ministers of state, spend on their amuse- 
ments comes out of the hard earnings of the poor all over the United 
States, and we dare say the “ Bonds of the Irish Republic” 
sale amongst the same class. 
be considered simple folly into something worse, and as there is no 


sensible or intelligent man who supposes that Colonel O'Mahony is | 


likely to overthrow the British Empire, any encouragement given to 


his antics is neithe? more nor less than connivance at a very heartless | 


kind of fraud. 


«> 
a. 





Ar the meeting held at the Cooper Union, last week, to provide for 


the relief of Southern destitution, Henry Ward Beecher reiterated his | 


demand for more “ faith in Southern” men, while declaring that the 
freedmen, as “the wards of the nation,” 
antees, 
of the Southern men is doubted, and as long as guarantees of any 
kind are necessary, if these are exacted, professions of confidence 
in Southern honesty are mere forms. You either trust a man or you! 
do not, and when you ask him to give security fer his good behavior | 
you say in a very emphatic way that you do not. 


77>: 


THERE has been a very amusing correspondence between the editor | mortem deposition of a murdered man, and would, in fa 


of the New York Times and a Mr. Killian of the “ Fenian Brotherhood,” 
in reference to a very proper denunciation of the organization which 
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appeared in that journal, for extracting money from the pockets of the 
poor for objects which, the leaders know well, can never be 
Mr. Doran Killian asks for a “ retraction; Mr. 
Mr. Doran Killian replies, 
out, half way down, into the first, as the manner of half-educated peo 
ple is, reads Mr. Raymond a bombastic lecture, and asks for the name 
of a “ gentleman 
nameless. At this stage of the performance, the police court lo 
up on Mr. Killian’s horizon, who thereupon retreated incontinently 
from the scene, leaving President John O'Mahony to hand Mr 


attained. 
4 ’ 

taymond retuses it; 
beginning in the third person, and breaking 





,’ with whom arrangements may be made forsomething 


ymed 


. Raymond 
down to the execration of posterity in a characteristically ridiculous 
card, 
me 

THERE has been a tremendous smash on the 
the streets of Newark ; 
others injured. 


New Jersey Railroad in 
two persons were kille d outright, pee several 
This time, luckily, the blame can be fastened ona switch 
tender, who, as his name is O’Brien, and he has no friends, wil] doubtless 
be made an example of. He is committed for manslaughter. It 
that the city had actually permitted the company to run its trains 
through the streets at the rate of twenty miles an hour, 


ippears 


oo — — 
Tue latest device for encouraging find 
According to this re- 


emigration to the South we 
in a recent number of the Richmond Repudiic. 
spectable authority, “it is an authentic historical fact that no case of 
Asiatic cholera ever occurred in the basin of country embracing the 
mineral springs of Virginia.” All, therefore, who dread 
of the approaching pestilence, may be cheered by the thought that 
there is ‘‘a safe and certain in the mountains of Virg 
Anticipating an unprecedented rush to this region, the Republic warns 
the proprietors of the great watering-places to put their premises in 
order, and urges the completion of the Central Railroad from Jackson 
River westward to the White Sulphur and Sweet Springs. In a parallel 


the contagion 


refuge” ginia, 


column is inserted a prominent advertisement of the mineral wealth of 
Virginia, addressed to capitalists. Who shall say that the South is not 
a part of “the universal Yankee nation 


oe ———— 


HoweEVER unpleasant the fact, it is just as well to know that inves- 





. » | 
will find a 
This fact converts what might otherwise | 


must be protected by guar- | 
Now, it is mainly with regard to the negroes that the good faith | 


| tigations pursued at Marseilles, by an eminent French physician, have 
shown, that while the first cases of chol declared in that 
numerous deaths 
from that disease had previously occurred, and can now be traced as 
far back as June 9, 
}ation, It is now about three weeks since the arrived 
port; but we cannot assert that before this there were not 
passengers landing without detection who had come from some one of 

the infected countries of Europe, just as at Marseilles, one at least and 
| probably several of the passengers of the ship which brought the first 


ra Officially 
city in the present year occurred on the 23d of July, 


or fifty-four days in advance of the official declar- 
Atalanta this 


instances of 


| tidings of cholera from Alexandria, died without the physician's sus 
pecting the true cause. 


——_0<—-e 





| 
Tue Mississippi Legislature has revised its refusal to allow negro 
testimony to be received against whites. It now proposes to admit it 
in all civil eases in which negroes are parties, and in criminal cases my 
| the testimony of the persons against whose persons or property the of- 
| fences have been committed; but no negro, it is provided, shall he « 
| amined in any case except upon the stand and in open court. 
very useful, as it 


These 
saving clauses may prove would exclude the «ante, 
t, pre vent prose- 
| cution for the murder of a negro if not committed in the 
| whites. 


presence of 
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, ; ; , . ; | 
Tue notorious Dick McCann, who is now in custodyin Tennessee | 


under an indictment for murder, for having sat on a rebel court-martial | 
, ; ea ‘ e 

on the trial of Haun, one of the Union bridge-burners who were cap- 

Judge Trigg, the U.S. 


tured in 1861, has applied for a habeas corpus. 
District Judge at Nashville, refuses it on the ground that, although | 
the war was a civil war, and the court-martial a regular court-martial 
according to the law of nations, the federal courts have no authority | 


| 


in the premises, 


>. —--— 


Tue Kvangelist offers us some advice, in a friendly spirit, as to the| 


Literary weight, we beg to remind it, is | 
| 
We know a gentleman whose head aches over| 

Anybody who seeks literary matter which | 


| 


of our articles. 
There is a large public to whom the “ Waverley Novels ” 


** heaviness ” 
a relative term. 
are laborious reading. 

the “ Pickwick Papers.” 
everybody will pronounce “light,” can hardly stop short of “ Mother 
or “ Jack tie Giant Killer.” The real trouble with the Zvan- 
gelist, as with a great many other good people, is that everything | 
seems “heavy” that is not broken up into short paragraphs—a trick } 
introduced by the daily papers for the better display of their wares. | 





: ” 
Goose 


—— —— ope 
Wuart we remarked last week about the appointment of Gen. Kil- 

patrick as Minister to Chili applies substantially to the appointment of | 
Gen, John A. Logan as Minister to the Republic of Mexico. The me- 
ritorious services of the appointee as soldier and politician cannot be | 
questioned, nor is it any drawback that he “is known,” as the tele- | 
graph informed the Associated Press, “as a strong and earnest friend 
of the Liberal cause” in the country to which he issent. But some- 
thing more is needed than a successful military or political campaign | 
to fit a man for the delicate post assigned to Gen. Logan. He may not | 
be wanting in this essential; but the presumption is strong almost to 
certainty that the possession of it was not his original or chief recom- 
mendation, while his army title will alone be regarded abroad, and re- 
garded as an additional proof of the Administration’s intention to pick | 
a bone with Maximilian, and, if need be, with Napoleon himself. 





a a 

Connecticut has company in Wisconsin and Minnesota in regard 
to admitting negroes to the suffrage. In the former State there was a | 
majority of ten thousand against it, while the general republican ticket | 
was carried by upwards of seven thousand majority. It is reported 
that the friends of the measure intend to fall back on a similar 
amendment submitted to the people in 1849, when by law it must have 
been “ approved by a majority of all the votes cast.” So it was, on its 
own merits, but the law was construed to mean that the number of 
affirmative votes must equal a majority of the highest number cast on 





any subject ; and the amendment was accordingly pronounced rejected. | 
In order to test the validity of this ruling, two colored votes were | 


offered at the late election, and the cases thus made up will be carried | 


through the courts. We do not hold it likely that anything will come | 
of this well-meant and possibly well-founded effort. It is too much to 
expect that a judicial decision can oppose, not only the popular ac- 
quiescence for sixteen years, but the latest and most positive expression 


in the same sense. , 
nema 

Tuk first report of Lieutenant-General Grant is in a completed state, | 

and is said to cover no less than eighty foolscap pages. O| it 

can only treat in outline of the military operations from the spring of 

1864 to the close of the war, nor will the military events which it records 


evurse 


The Nation. 


| sand, 
} . . . . “6 
riod, amounted to sixty-six thousand, leaving but fifty-seven thousand 





be in any way new to the public. Its most interesting revelations will 
be the part which the general sustained in initiating operations in Vir- 
ginia and elsewhere, and especially General Sherman’s march to the 
coast, 


“>: ————__ 


THERE was a story afloat in the earlier part of the week of the vio- | 
lation of the Maine frontier by a company of English marines in pur- | 
suit of deserters, followed by the desertion of the marines themselves. | 
As nothing more has been heard of it, we presume that either they did 
not cross the line at all, or they deserted before they crossed, and 
that, instead of a company, there was only a corporal’s guard. The | 
kernel of a “ special despatch” is often found to be very small after one | 
has worked his way through the pulp, 


} 





Tue case of Daniel Miller (with two aliases), the noted “ confidence 
man,” is a curious illustration of the facility with which men can get 
married in this country. This person figured in-various boarding 
houses here and at the West as a Southern refugee of large prop 
erty, and sustained his pretensions by that elaborate ‘“ deportment” 
whéch passes in the South-west for “ gentlemanly manners,” and was 
able to marry two respectable women in rapid succession, neither of 
whom, it now appears, had the least knowledge of any of his antece- 
dents. There can be little doubt that this sort of confidence is fostered, 
if not bred, by boarding-house life, in which presentation at the com- 
mon table and a punctual settlement of the weekly bills gives men anc 
women a sort of ex-officio respectability, which some of the most dexter- 
ous swindlers often use to procure what reporters call the “ entrée into 


the best society.” 
* oo oe 





THe point has been raised that the ratification of the anti-slavery 
amendment by South Carolina is of no value, she not being a State in 
the Union at the moment of ratification, and that, therefore, she would 
be entitled hereafter to repudiate the pledge. The discovery is, how 
ever, of no practical utility, except as a warning. If her ratification 
can do no good, it can do no harm. If Congress admitted her repre- 
sentatives without exacting it, we should allcry shame; and after they 
If she 


be not now a State, and therefore incapable of ratifying, the moment 


had been admitted nobody would have any power to exact it. 


we make her a State we lose the power of exacting anything from her 
whatever, If, on the other hand, she is a State, she can ratify or not 
as she pleases. The doubt, however, ought to make Congress doubly 


cautious as to the conditions of restoration which it imposes, 
——__—__—_eo<. oe —____—__ 


Ir is now ascertained that the number ef colored soldiers enlisted 
into the United States service, from the summer of 1862 to the suspen 
sion of hostilities, did not exceed one hundred and twenty-three thou 
The casualties, including also the losses by desertion for this pe 


upon the muster-rolls at the close of the war. The decision of the Attor 
ney-General, by which these men were entitled to the very same boun 
ties as white volunteers and conscripts, was overruled by the President, 
on the ground that it was in conflict with plain provisions of the acts 
of Congress. The difference to the Treasury was about fifteen millions, 


— oe 


Tue plausible attempt of the Southern people to make a virtue of 
their necessity, and palm off their unavoidable submission to accom 
plished facts as a complete surrender of their late disloyalty, is well 
enough exposed by the Raleigh Daily Progress when it asks, How stands 
North Carolina? and answers: 


“Tf our Northern brethern, and those who administer the Govern- 
ment at Washington, want to know how things stand in North Caro- 
lina, according to our impressions, we have no objections to speak out. 
We give it as our honest conviction, based upon the information at 
hand, that were either Jefferson Davis or Zebulon B. Vance, the one 
about to be tried for treason and the other a paroled prisoner under the 
same charge, to oppose Andrew Johnson for the Presidency, and the 
election to be held to-morrow, they would beat him twenty thousand 
votes in the State. All the Vance and Davis leaders will be against 
Johnson when his name is brought before them.” 


an 
>_> 





Tue Georgia Convention had a sorrowful time over its work. It ce 
clared slavery abolished because it was abolished, but reserved all claims 
that slave-owners might have for compensation on “ the justice and mag 
nanimity of the Government.” It “repealed ” the ordinance of secession, 
but did not declare it null and void, thus leaving the right of secession 
It repudiated the war debt of the State, but with many 
wry faces and after much tribulation. The president’s closing address 
was as an oratorical performance of considerable pretensions. At the 
end he produced “sensation and applause” by a metaphor in which “our 
old mother ” (the State) is “ reduced to extremity,” and the convention 
is “ gathered round her bedside to nurse her, to reinvigorate her waste:l 
body, and now almost paralyzed limbs.” But he proposed to accom- 
plish this by “ driving back into her heart the vital blood.” We must 


untouched. 











The Nation. 


warn him plainly, however, that, as any book on physiology will tell 
him, if he attempts treatment of this kind he will certainly kill his “ old 
mother,” as the trouble with her, as with most aged persons, to judge 
from what he says of her symptoms, is not that the blood does not reach 
her heart, but that it does not reach her extremities. 
soll 
OnE of the most singular incidents of the reconstruction process is | 
the difficulty which President Johnson, as well as most other people, 
seems to have in deciding whether the rebellious States are in or out of 
the Union. He holds firmly to the theory that they are in, but he as 
firmly acts as if they were out. He probably makes the schoolmen’s 
distinction between their “ essence” and their “ accidents,” and believes 
that the but The 
point Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus would 
have gloated, and 


accidents seceded, the essence remained behind. 


is one over which 


on which, were they now living, they would prob- 
ably write a large quarto each. 


?’e 
THE population of Massachusetts, which in 1850 was 994,499, and 
in 1860 1,231,066, appears from the census just completed to be 
1,267,329, or an increase of 36,263 in the past five turbulent years. The 
number of legal voters is at present 246,037, nearly 20 per cent. The 


same ratio would produce for 1860 246,213 ; and that it has not increased, 
but rather the contrary, is probable from the well-known growing pre 
ponderance of the female portion of the population. 
oe . 
Iv appears, according to the New York correspondent of the London 
that the 


Bigelow. 


Times, list of Confederate bondholders in England came from 
Mr. 
official air which ** Our Washington Correspondent” 
to assume, that it was Mr. 


that Mr. Adams first saw it in the New York papers. 


It was announced at one time with that mysterious semi 
knows SO well how 


Adams who sent it; but we happen to know 





2 e —— 


Proressor G. W. GREENE sends us, apropos of a paragraph in our 
last number touching the Papal troops, the following verse, well known 


in Rome, of which we subjoin a translation : 


e he vonno sei per cavar una rapa. 
» non viene il Tenente, 
Non se ne fa niente. 


Soldati del P: apa ! 
+ 
E 


Soldiers of the Pope! 

Six of you it takes to pull a turnip up. 
If the Lieutenant stays away, 

‘T will not budge an inch all day. 


> 


Tae Archbishop of Rhodes, in a pastoral lately issued, speaks of 
modern philosophy as “guano used by the press for the cultivation of 
the empty and barren minds of literary and scientific Beotia.” It is not 


often that a pastoral gets hold of as savory illustration as this. 
ee 


Mr. D’Arcy McGer thinks the Fenians have nearer work to engage 
them than the liberation of Ireland : : 

“Why don’t they,” he asks, with some propriety, “liberate the Ire- 
land at their own doors from the poisonous and murderous surround- 
ings of the tenement houses of New York and Boston? 
they liberate their own young Ireland from sanitary destruction—that 
Ireland in America which, according to the New York Times, centri- 
butes 88 per cent. of the deaths of children on the whole number of 
deaths in that great city?) Why don’t they,” he continues, by a pow 
erful effort of the imagination, “try to liberate the Irish laborers in 
New England, where they rank in the social scale below the negro, and 
hardly above the beasts they drive for their Yankee bosses ?” 

The orator divined that this sort of work would encounter an.in- 
superable objection in the Fenian mind: 


sible; 


“Tt is practicable, it is pos- 
therefore it is avoided and despised.” May these agitators not 


have taken a cue from their religion—* credo quia impossibile ?” 


7 >-- 





THE insurrection in Jamaica is reported suppressed, but it is at pre- 
sent impossible to ascertain exactly its causes. Besides the consider- 
able slaughter effected by the military, several of the colored leaders 


Why do n't } 
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| were hung, among whom the brothers Paul and Moses Bogle were most 


}eonspicuous, A white man also met the same fate. Indeed, he is 
| charged with being responsible for the whole unhappy business, and 
his name, George Gordon, is suggestive of riot. He was, it is said, not 
only a respected citizen, but a prominent member of the Assembly, and 


was led to incite this outbreak by his desire to reyenge a private 


wrong. We can scarcely believe that the support he received was inde 
perl 


e wait for further information 


| pendent of a popular discontent, whose ori it would not 


be difficult t to trace. 


rin, Laps, 


Meanwhile, w 





>. 

Tue following characteristic anecdotes of the late Lord Palmerston 
have never, we believe, appeared in print betor On one occasion, 
}When a vote of censure was proposed in Parliam upon his min 
| istry, a friend asked him what the Government intended to do 
\ ‘Well,’ he said, “there are three distinct propos is clore tae 
lowe We shall take a tew words from the first, add a few from the 
| second, and transpose a few from the third, and then we sl have a 
| resolution of our own which will be as clear—as mud \vain, at the 
time that the Schleswig-Holstein embroglio was just beginning to 
hore the world, in the autumn of 1863, an eminent English diplom 
| atist went to call upon the Premier to ask for information on the 
subject. After hearing his request, Lord Palmerston thought a le, 
land then answered in his short, jerky manner, “ Yes, quite right to 
| come tome. Very difficult question that of Schleswig-Iolst 1d 
| there never were but two people who really underst 1 it—myself and 
-. But then you see the misfortune is, that < dead, and that I 
have forgotten it.” 

“>. 

Tue alarm created throughout Germany by the menacing attitude 
Austria and Prussia toward the Senate of Frankfort is moving the 
minor states to the adoption of various measures of precaution and 


detence. The Senate of Hamburg is considering, and will probably 
approve, a proposition forbidding any citizen to accept a decoration, 


| diploma, or honorary title from a foreign prince or government, unde: 
pain of losing his citizenship. 
— — *>oe — — 
Ix the electorate of Hesse they have a constitution, and a legislature 


which amuses itself greatly by meeting in accordance with its pro- 
visions. Recently the members exhausted at one sitting the order of 


and laughed over the drolly insignificant 


the day for the whole session, 


propositions submitted to their consideration. Hessian patriots fear 


that this merry body will bring the country to grief by aggravating 
popular discontent, and provoking a crisis that will probably result in 


the annexation of Hesse to some larger power. 


>. 





Tue Duke of Augustenburg recently passed through the territory 
of Schleswig, and the silly people of that country, who seem to believe 


and a sovereign prince, 
Con- 


that Prussia will permit them independence 
| gave him an escort, and illuminated their houses in honor of him. 
sequently, the Prussian Commissioner has received instructions to repress 


| such demonstrations in future, and it is officially announced from Berlin 
| that the Duke of Augustenburg will be placed under arrest if he dares 
} to * violate” the frontier of his duchy again 


> 


is applause of Victor Hugo's new 
and Woods.” Of the poet 


JcuLEs JANIN breaks into rapturot 
The Songs of the Streets 


hook ot por ms, ** 


| talks: he intoxicates himself wit 


he says: “He sings; he h the limpid 
wave; he kneels at the feet of oaks strengthened by storms; he knows 
what the willows ponder, and what the ripe wheat-fields say, It is 
truly song, but also plaint and prayer, and the accent of the street 


where everything passes. and the murmur of the forest speaking with- 


nal 
louds, 


out mystery to the « 


+> + — 


A TERRIFIC tempest lately swept over the town of Annonay in France, 


almost with the suddenness and violence of a bursting waterspout. The 
rains began about two o'clock in the afternoon, aud by five the streets 


were the beds of furious and impassable torrents, Annona) is built in 
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a sort of amphitheatre, and the peculiarity of the site afforded greater 
Houses were submerged to their 


scope to the rage of the elements. 
second stories, and in some cases they yielded to the force of the waters, 
and fell. The flood broke the gas conduits, and a total darkness brood- 
ed over the devoted town during the whole night that the tempest last- 
ed. damage was done to the value of several 
million franes. 


Five lives were lost, and 


ad 

A SINGULAR ease of poisoning, in Paris, will furnish the enemies of 
tobacco a new argument against its use. An old man, living on the 
road to St. Cloud, received from his nephew a bag of snuff, which he 
placed in the cupboard where his wife kept ground coffee. In his 
absence, wishing to make coffee, took the snuff by mistake 
and used it for the infusion. In spite of the disagreeable and singular 
taste of the drink, she and her husband both partook of it, and were 
shortly seized with agonizing pains. Physicians were able to save the 
life of the woman, but fhe man succumbed to the effects of the nicotine. 


his wife, 


+> 
> 





A curtous and terrible accident has happened in the tunnel of Mt. 
The workmen are now cutting through a mass of flinty rock, 
which they are obliged to blast with great frequency, and which 
emits sparks of fire at the slightest stroke. A man was filling a 
hole preparatory to blasting, when an unlucky attrition ignited the 
powder, and a premature explosion ensued, communicating itself to 
other mines, and inflieting severe wounds upon the laborers and kill- 
Naturally, 
continue their perilous work. 


Cenis. 


ing one of them. there is great reluctance among them to 


>. 

Tue Director of the Archives at Naples is about to publish a com- 
plete edition of the Greek manuscripts existing there, as well as those 
found in the archives of Monte Cassino and Cava, and the archiepisco- 
pate of Nardo. They are chiefly chronicles of the ninth and tenth 
centuries, when the Neapelitan provinces were occupied by the Greeks, 
and their publication will offer to historical research rich and valuable 
material, 


*#>e — 

Tue Italian elections have resulted, so far as their result is known, 
in the triumph of the liberal party, and the defeat alike of the clerical 
faction, which dreams of the restoration of the old order of things, 
and the partite d’azione, which looks to the immediate and violent 
acquisition of Rome and Venice. The Jowrnal des Débats justly attaches 
the greatest importance to this result, which it regards as a part and 
sequence of the liberal and prudent policy which has continued to pre- 
side over the destinies of the new kingdom. Ricasoli, the old minister 
of the imterior (one of the best and ablest men in Italy), is returned by 
the moderate party from Florence. Garibaldi is elected by the radi- 
in Naples they will continue to vote for 
Garibaldi when he is dead; and the enthusiastic love of the people 
finds like expression everywhere. Garibaldi refused to take any part 
in the election at Milan, where, next after Naples, Garibaldini most 
abound, but his name was used in spite of him at Turin, where he re- 
ceived the homage of eighty-five useless votes. 


cals in Naples, of course ; 


At Genoa, Mazzini 
(although an exile from the kingdom) was a candidate, and had a very 
respectable minority. Correspondence of the Débats sums up the result 
as one which will give the liberals a majority, show a slight gain for 
the radicals, and leave the clericals in such small number as scarcely to 
afford material for organization. 








e+e 


THERE isa rumor and its contradiction that the ex-King of Naples, 
in the expectation of unpleasant changes at Rome, had accepted, as his | 
residence, the island of Locnoma, near Ragusa, on the eastern shore of 
the Adriatic, which is said to have been offered by our neighbor Maxi- 
milian, 


+> 

Tne Italian war frigate 
the world. 
double the 


Magenta is about to sail on 
She will leave Montevideo, where she is 
Cape of Good Hope, visit China, Japan, 


now stationed, 
and Australia, 


a voyage round | 





ation. 








Some of the Italian journals are disposed to regard the retirement 
of the Pope’s Secretary of War, Mgr. de Merode, as an event favorable to 
the adjustment of the existing difficulties between Italy and St. Peter. 
It is thought that Antonelli, whose opinions will probably be the in- 
spiration of the new secretary, General Kantzler, is, more inclined to 
accept the situation resulting from the convention of the 15th of Sep- 
tember than Mgr. de Merode, not because he is friendlier to Italy than 
Monsignor but because he is a wiser man, and can see no good for the 
Holy See in the prolonged quarrel with Victor Emmanuel. General 
Kantzler commanded a brigade under Lamoriciére, and has held, since 
1848, the post of inspector of infantry in the Papal army. His admin- 
istrative abilities are said to have recommended him to St. Peter. 


ilies 
- 





A Rvsstan paper describes a recent Mohammedan execution at 
Batum, in Asia, which the French journals characterize as “ truly 
patriarchal” in its simplicity. The murderer was brought into the 
market-place, and made to kneel with his head on the block, while his 
kinsmen appealed to the relatives of his victim for the mercy which, 
according to the Turkish law, they have the power to extend at the 
last moment. All consented to the pardon but the grandmother of the 
murdered man, and she failed to find among her kindred any who 
would be the criminal’s executioner. At last, a stranger in the crowd 
consented to assume the office for twenty piastres. Advancing to the 
condemned, he encouraged him with the hope that when the grand- 
mother saw the naked knife displayed she would relent, and then, 
seizing him by the hair, and crying, “Look, old woman!” struck off 
his head at a blow. 


& 
> 





Ir is hard to read the diary of Captain Wirtz, late of the Confederate 
service, and more recently hanged at Washington, without being re- 
minded of the peculiar moral and intellectual qualities of two well- 
known characters of fiction. The body-snatcher, in “ The Tale of Two 
Cities,” who habitually spoke of himself as an honest tradesman ; and 
the murderous rogue Riderhood, in “Our Mutual Friend,” who almost 
persuaded himself that he got his living by the sweat of his brow, had 
nothing stranger in their habits of thought, nor anything more improb- 
able in their composition, than the late Captain Wirtz, who quitted the 
world in a resolute humor of injured innocence, and left it the reproaches 
of a murderer convinced of his martyrhood. There is something 
strangely horrible in the way this wretched man reiterates, day after 
day, in his journal, protestations of guiltlessness which he could not 
himself have originally credited; and the effort he makes to believe 
himself the victim of perjured witnesses and unjust judges is not less 
ghastly. It need not be said that there was, of course, no earthly rea- 
son why anything should have been done, but from a sense of truth and 
justice, to procure the death of a person of so little individual account 
as Captain Wirtz, and so far as human intelligence can decide, there is 
no doubt that he died for murder done, and for cruelty more pitiless 
than murder. It is probable, moreover, that there has not been a throb of 
sympathy for his suffering, nor will be one of regret for his fate, through- 
out thewhole world. Men were not touched with respect for the cour- 
age with which he died; but as the drop fell from under him, and he 
swung trembling in the noose, a yell of loathing for the man, even in 
the agony of death, and an irrepressible execration, burst from the mul- 
titude of witnesses, and found a mute echo everywhere. 

Now that he is dead, there has scarcely been an effort to touch 
those chords of popular feeling which have been known to respond to 
the story of the most ferocious criminals’ careers and expiations; and 
one reads the diary which he has left behind with a dull horror, passing 
| into shuddering disgust when such a man likens his death in its inno- 
| cence to that of the Saviour of the world, and only finds the difference 
| in the fact that Christ died to atone for sinners, while he is to die for 
/no just reason that he knows, He struggles hard to find grievances 
against the Government, and mixed with his prayers and protestations 
| is a sort of fierce and ironical drollery. The diary may well be read as 
a study of the kind of European character which absorbs from our 





cross the Pacific to California, touch at Peru, and, passing through the | civilization its vulgarity and grotesqueness, and mistakes these for the 


Straits of Magellan, return to Italy. 


American spirit, while it remains essentially unchanged in its native 
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qualities of subjection and baseness, It is the character which is natur- | of the short-sighted stupidity and injustice of judging the whole people 


alized to our institutions by lewd politicians and the low-pitched slang 
of newspapers, which is disgusting at all times, and as embodied by 
Wirtz, in the presence of death, revolting. Wirtz had never grown to 
understand our liberty but as something that gave evil impunity, nor 
our law but as something that violated the fundamental principle of 
liberty. Certainly, having spent a great part of his life in the South, 
where law and liberty were alike ludicrous lies, he was not altogether 
to blame for his error of theory, but it was one which even a Southerner, 
if native born, would not have made. Full of this delusion to the 
last, he considered himself wronged by accusation and oppressed by 
trial; and he says, with a strange touch of the popular oration and the 
railing editorial, in the humility of his inborn slavishness : 


“T have heard when I was a boy that the eagle was the king of 


birds; if he is, how is it that he stoops so low to tear with his talons an 
humble captain, and is afraid to strike men such as I could name? 
Poor eagle, I pity thee! thy arts are more like those of a buzzard.” 
Viewed in a light of more universal interest, the character of Wirtz 
is not less instructive. We refuse to think that he originally believed 
himself guiltless of the crimes imputed to him, but it is probable that 
he did not consider himself a very wicked man. Conscious depravity 
does not always follow sin, and a man may continue long in a career 
of evil, and even of violence, and yet be aware of such possibilities of 
good in his nature that he may doubt if indeed he be a bad man. 
Crimes he may have committed, but he is sensible that he is not with- 
out pity and a willingness to do good where it will serve as well as 
evil. He looks into his heart and finds there tender memories of child- 
hood, regard for friends, gratitude to benefactors, love of wife, chil- 
dren, father, and mother, and a hope, dumb and helpless for the most 
part, certainly, but still a hope—of heaven. Such a man may well 
question if he be black as his guilt has made him, but his doubt is not 


the less a delusion, and he is all the more dangerous and desperate | 


for it. 


<> e—__—__ 
THE FREEDMEN. 

Gren. Howarp addressed the colored citizens of New Orleans at 
the Orleans Theatre on Sunday evening, Noy. 5. The audience was 
as ample as could be accommodated, and manifested great enthusiasm 
for the honored head of the Freedmen’s Bureau. His speech, as re- 
ported at length in the New Orleans 7'ribune, contained his customary 
explanation of the object of the Bureau—to break the shock of the 
transition from slavery to freedom. The necessity, on the part of the 
colored people, of forbearance towards their former masters and op- 
pressors was dwelt upon, and their duties as industrious and intelligent 
citizens clearly pointed out. Especially were they to seek to educate 
themselves and their children, emulating in this the spirit of their 
brethren in Tallahassee, who had established and supported exclu- 
sively six schools, of which he had found two in cellars under grocery 
Gen. Howard addressed the freedmen of Jackson, Mississippi, 
on the 11th, and returned to Washington via Cairo on Saturday. 

Gen. Baird relieved Gen. Fullerton as assistant commissioner for 
Louisiana on the 11th. 

On the 27th ult. Gen. Tillson, acting assistant commissioner for 
Georgia, addressed the members of the State Convention at Milledge- 
ville, in compliance with a resolution of that body. 


stores. 


9 


~ 


His remarks were 
admirably adapted to explain the relation of the Federal Government to 
the entire population of the States lately in rebellion, as exhibited in the 
aims and organization of the Bureau, The general freely acknowledged 
that the freedman retained the vices of the slave—the vices of weakness 
and poverty—lying and theft, and that he must be subjected to a proper 
guardianship against the consequences of these inbred habits. On the 
other hand, he could not overlook the fact that the contracts made by 
many proprietors with their laborers often gave very inadequate com- 
pensation, and were framed so as to leave the latter in debt at their ex- 
piration. He reminded the convention that acts of cruelty and injustic: 
were of common, he might say, in some places, of hourly, occurrence. 
“T know that you, as representatives of the State, would be shock- 
ed, mortified, and indignant at this hideous array. There are not a few 
instances in this State where freedom has been a bitter mockery to these 
people, and where they have been subjected to cruelty from which they 
would have been protected as slaves, Now I do not propose to be guilty 





of Georgia by men mean, brutal, and cowardly enough to practise use 
less, unnecessary cruelty on a race already poor, ignorant, and suffering. 
Such miscreants were neyer a part of the real people of Georgia; they 
are the rowdies, blacklegs, and scoundrels of the State, who now take 
advantage of the disturbed and unsettled condition of affairs to indulge 
in their natural brutal propensities. I know that you must despi§e and 
abhor such men and their acts.” 

He was gratified to inform them that there was a noticeable and 
gradual improvement of the freedmen, and a promising diminution of 
crime among them. Against the notion that as soon as civil govern 
ment is restored and the army removed, the negro will be forced back 
into his former condition or something akin to it, the general asserted 
in the most positive terms the intention of the nation™te protect thos« 
whom it had freed. In the discharge of that duty the officers of the 
Bureau would act firmly and impartially, as became the interests of both 
classes of the population. 

The circular of Col. Whittlesey, assistant commissioner for North C 
olina, indicates the purpose of Government to reduce t 


al 
>A minimum 
the number of those who are now dependent upon it for subsisience. 
The members of freedmen’s camps and colonies are directed to tind em- 
ployment at once, and no more rations will be issued to those who refuse 


situations where they might obtain support. Idleness and wilful va- 
grancy are to be punished. Paupers are to be turned over to the * Ward 


ens of the Poor.” The laws of the State concerning white apprentice 
ship will be applied to orphans, the children of those who haye no hon- 
est calling, and other minors with the consent of their parents. 

Rey. John Kimball, superintendent for the Bureau of treedmen’s 
schools in the District, reports the whole number in Washington, Alex- 


andria, Georgetown, and vicinity to be forty-one, of which all but seven 


are free, the latter being private enterprises. These sclioo 
ud 
scholars, with an average daily attendance of 3,566. There are, 
at least thirteen night-schools—the largest numbering a hundred and 


is represent 
fifteen societies, employing ninety-one teachers, 


al embrace 4.884 


besides, 





| Tennessee, was destroyed by incendiaries not many weeks since. 


fifty, the smallest twelve or fifteen scholars. A majority of these are free, 
but in some a tuition fee of seventy-five cents or a dollar is charged. 
They are attended altogether by adults. There are also three industrial 
schools, conducted by Mrs. Grifting, Mrs. Barnard, and the New Eng 


land Friends. Miss Walker will presently start a fourth at the Camp 
bell Hospital. The soldiers’ free library has been turned over to the 
Bureau, and will be used as a depository for all books donated in the 
District. Donations are requested. The colored people have purchased 


ground at Falls Church and Hall's Hill as school sites, and will under- 
take to move buildings there if Government will loan them. Secretary 
Harlan has granted the use of several valuable lots in Washington for 
educational purposes. 


—It will be remembered that the ll 


llahoma, 

Gen. 
Thomas gave orders that the citizens should rebuild it, and they not 
complying, he put every one of them under guard until his require- 
ments were obeyed. 


treedmen’s school at Tu 


—Reports from Fort Smith, Arkansas, describe a merciless persecu- 
tion by the rebel Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians of the colored peo- 
ple among them, especially of those who, during the war, left their fam- 
ilies to join the Union forces either in loyal Indian or colored regiments, 
and who have since returned. This patriotic service, coupled with the 
emancipation of their late slaves, has stimulated the doubly savage 
masters to atrocities in which the barbarism of slavery vies with that 
of nature. 

Gen. Augur has ordered that hereafter 
the limits of his department, shall be 
ginia. 

Certain sentences recently obtained against the negroes of Mary- 
land foreshadow the * protection” which the race is likely to receive 
from the still more southern courts, when the military shall have been 
withdrawn. <A colored woman named Julia Handy was convicted of 
enticing her children to run away from Col. Walton, to whom they had 
been bound apprentices. The children swore positively that they alone 
were responsible for their conduct, and that their mother urged them to 
return, The colonel testitied only that he had seen them together; but 

the jury were ready to fill the hiatus with an inference. In another in 
stance Judge Tuck, of the Circuit Court now in session at Annapolis, is 
declared, though the statement is scarcely credible, tq have sentenced 
two girls convicted of larceny to be sol for two years within the State, 
and a negro woman for six months out of the State. Yet Maryland was 
i third in ratifying the Constitutional Amendment! 


no colored man, within 
whipped under any law of Vir- 
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Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from al The negroes whom this modification of the law would have admitted 


any quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to | 


the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps, | 
| 
| 
Ali Communications which vertain to the literary management of Tuk Nation should 


be addressed to the Editor. 





SOUTHERN INDISORETION. 


Tue wisdom of the old adage recommending people not to “ halloo | 
till they are out of the wood” has received a striking illustration from | 
the history of the “ process during the last few weeks. 
We have already commented upon the remarkable power of adaptation 
and the great practical sense displayed by the Southern people after the 
resistance in the field had ceased. 


reconstruction ” 


They at once prepared themselves 
to do whatever might be required of them as the condition of their re- 
lease from the position of conquered provinces. They laid down their 
arms, denotinced allt attempts at guerrilla warfare, acknowledged that | 
their slaves were free, and, in fact, gave the Government to understand | 
that it had only to name the terms on which it would restore civil gov- | 
ernment in order to have them formally acceded to. The North was | 
still heated by battle, maddened by Mr. Lincoln’s murder, and Mr. | 
Johnson was generally supposed to be a furious sans-culotte who 
thirsted for aristocratic blood. At that time, in fact, most Southern | 
men looked forward to exemption from hanging and forfeiture of goods | 
as the utmost they could hope for. | 

The suddenness and completeness of this submission seem to have | 
completely disarmed Mr. Johnson. The amnesty proclamation was | 
already out with the $20,000 clause, which was to smite the leaders to 
the dust; but he at once set to work to take the sting out of it by 
wholesale pardons. He then entered on his plan of reconstruction 
which was so much more fayorable than the South ever hoped for that 
it electrified it once more into something like its old political activity. 
He turned a deaf ear to all the warnings addressed to him from the 
North showing that in the condition of the negro was to be found the | 


key to the Southern problem, and treated this condition as if the really | li 


important matter was not what it should be, but who should regulate it. | 
He created machinery for the restoration of the States to the Union, and 
put its management into the hands of the very men who had borne a} 
more or less active part in the rebellion, and asked for no modifications | 
of the old State constitutions which the fortune of war had not already | 
rendered unavoidable. | 

Now, the two things which the South feared most of all, as conse- | 
quences of their defeat, was the confiscation of their property and the | 
interference of the North with the political status of the negro. They 
had no more objection to the abolition of slavery than they had to wet 
weather, short crops, or any other dispensation of Providence, and 
were no more disposed to resist it, 


It did not cost them a single pang, 
either, to repeal the ordinances of secession any more than it would cost 
them to surrender their old colonial charters. 


Sacrifices of claims which | 
people have not the slightest hope of ever making good are never 
very painful. And yet, at the 


outset, these two things were virtually | 
all that Mr. Johnson asked of them in return for the restoration of | 
their civil rights. They were, of course, astonished at his moderation, | 
and with good reason, 


| have admitted none at all. 


| great principle and put an end at once to a troublous agitation. 
| what was almost as important, it would have taught the South a lesson 


|the Constitutional Amendment ; 
| 
| 


| deal with became more fully apparent. 


elevated above his present condition. 


| a vagrant bill before the s¢ 


| to vote might have been very small in all the States; in some it might 


It is possible, too, that the immediate 
value of the vote to the colored race would have been very trifling; 


| but the concession of it on any conditions with which a man could 


comply without the working of a miracle, would, at least, have settled a 
And 


which, in our opinion, would have powerfully influenced both their 
opinions and acts during the remainder of their reconstructive labors. 
He refused, however, to touch the matter, and some people are now of 
opinion that he finds some justification for his refusal in the recent vote 
in Connecticut—an argument which will have some value when it can 
be shown that he has a right to prescribe what white men shall vote 
in Connecticut, or to set up a “ provisional governor” beside Governor 
Buckingham. 

The result of his excessive tenderness was, as many shrewd people 
expected, to rouse in these Southerners their old audacity. The sub 
missive tone which followed Johnston’s surrender was soon laid aside, 
and we began speedily to hear of things which the South would not do, 
and which Mr. Johnson ought not to require. The conventions first 
began to make wry faces over admitting negro testimony in the courts, 
and this pill they never would have swallowed if it had not seemed the 
only way of escaping the jurisdiction of the Freedmen’s Bureau. They 
are now wringing their hands over the repudiation of the rebel debt, 
and during the coming week will probably be engaged in swallowing 
but Mr. Johnson has had to exact all 
these things from them by successive stages, supplementing his original 
plan little by little, as the spirit and purpose of the men he has had to 
We do not say that this is not 
a wise, prudent mode of action. Under ordinary circumstances it is 
always a safe one, and it is a way of reaching political results with which 
nobody but geniuses can always dispense; but his resorting to it shows 
that it was not the radicals who were wrong last June. 
It has had in this instance the good effect of betraying the South 
into a revelation of its real feelings and intentions, and of satisfying the 
| President that he was too hasty in reaching his conclusions as to its 
temper. His refusal to withdraw his provisional governors, even from 
| the States which have complied with all his requirements, reveals the 
full measure of his own disappointment, though his is probably not 
half as great as that of the Southerners themselves. The secrets they 
have betrayed, however, in their hurry to get back under “the old flag,” 
may, if we be wise, prove invaluable. We now know that there is 
really hardly a man at the South who believes that the negro can be 
The great mass are satisfied, 
moreoyer, that he ought not to be, and are determined that he shall 
not. Governor Humphreys has said as much in his message to the 
Mississippi Legislature; the newspapers of the State re-echo the senti 
ment, and we hear already, before the sound of the last shots of the 
war have well died out, the old threats of lynching Northern men who 
may venture to open their lips about the negro’s condition. There is 
ame Legislature, the very reading of which is 
|a disgrace to American civilization, and which, if enacted and put in 
force, would not only restore slavery in a modified form, but stamp us 


lat the North, if we looked on calmly at its working, with indelible 


We confess we were of the number of those who thought that he | disgrace. 


ought to have seized the opportunity offered by the state of depres- 


The other States have not got so far yet as Mississippi, but we hear 


sion in which he found the South at the close of the contest, not to | already from South Carolina, which is next in the reconstruction race 


humiliate, or insult, or trample on her people, but to exact of them | 
such changes in their political system as he was satisfied were necessary | 
for the future peace and prosperity of the nation. He told Major Stearns 
he thought such negroes as could read and write, or as owned property, | 


as had served in the army, ought to be allowed to vote. We pre- 
sume when he said this he meant that it would not only be just to allow 


them to do so, but expedient. He might have exacted this from every 


State at the South, just as readily as he has exacted the repudiation of 
its war debt, the abolition of slavery, and the adoption of the Consti- | 
tutional Amendment. The plea so much relied on at one time, that he 


could not constitutionally interfere with State suffrage, was always an ; 
almost absurd one, and, we are glad to see, is now never put forward. ! 


talk of “ 


labor laws” which will almost restore the negro to his old 


state, minus the liability to sale. The South Carolinian press openly 


warns all whom it may concern that that State will neither pro- 


| vide education for the blacks nor allow others to do so. The most 
' moderate and intelligent and humane Southern men now, if pressed 
hard, confess their belief that the negro race is doomed to “ die out,” 

as the common run of Southerners less mincingly call it, to be “killed 


off,” and everybody who knows anything of human nature knows how 


apt prophecies of this kind are to bring about their own fulfilment. 
We say nothing here of the stories which reach us of wholesale 

j assassination of negroes in every direction, and of the terrible mortality 

amongst them from hunger and exposure, and of the general indisposi- 
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tion at the South, as revealed in all the acts and words of the people, 
to regard the life of a negro as that of a human being. 








But from no | 
quarter does there come, or has there come from first to last, the slight- | 
est proof of the existence of any widespread willingness to do anything, | 
or allow anything to be done, to raise these unfortunates above their | 
present condition, or to give them even a fair chance in the race of 
life. What Mr. Johnson insists upon is done, and that grudgingly ; but 
he has insisted upon nothing which will prevent the reduction of the 
blacks to a condition but one degree removed from, and in some 
respects more marked by physical suffering than, slavery itself, the | 
minute the States are restored to the Union and the military force 
withdrawn. In short, unless Congress does its duty, we shall, in our | 
opinion, witness at the South, during the next few years, one of the } 
most tremendous and revolting crimes evagperpetrated by a community | 
laying claims to civilization, and we shall witness the substitution for 
slavery of a social organization marked by every feature which made 
slavery politically dangerous, 


| 


| 

| 
ee 
FRENCH MORALS AND FRENOH POLITICS. | 
Tue letter which we published in our last number gave a picture of 
society in Paris so repulsive that, we presume, those who have not | 
watched the growth of the arts by which the empire has been built up 
and consolidated, must have had a good deal of difficulty in believing 
that it could be faithful. But, unhappily, the very same story is told | 
by all who have enjoyed reasonable opportunities of observation. 


Partly owing to the example of the court, and partly to the extra- 
ordinary love of luxury produced and fostered by the great commercial 
activity which the empire has undoubtedly created, the distinction be- 
tween the monde and the demi-monde, which, unsatisfactory as it may 
have been in the best of times to the moralist, at all events proved 
that there was still something respectable about virtue, has been all but 


effaced. There is hardly a species of triumph valued in society which 
the fine ladies of the Quartier Bréda are not now as able, even better 
able, to achieve than the fine ladies of the Faubourg St. Germain. 
Accordingly we hear that parties are now given by women whose 
name would, mentioned 
a whisper in a respectable louse, which in everything that makes a 
The 
is bright, the flowers as fresh and 


a few ago have been 


years ago, never above 
party attractive far surpass those of the best women in Paris. 
rooms are as handsome, the lights : 
costly, the wines as fine, the cookery as delicate, and the music even 
better than any duchess can furnish, and what is worse than this is, that 
the company, at least as far as the gentlemen are concerned, is as “ se- 
lect ” as any which can be got together by any species of attraction un- 
der an honest roof. And worse even than this, the demi-monde las at last 
succeeded in acquiring the last and sweetest of all distinctions, that of 
setting the fashions, in clothes, hair-dressing, attitudes and gestures, 
and even intonation. Of course, where their manners are copied, so are 
their morals. M. Dupin, in the speech, which we may now call famous, 


delivered a few months ago in the Senate, on female extravagance 
utterance to opinions as to the effect 


ive 
s of the prevailing rage for fine 
clothes on domestic morality, which called forth hearty expressions of 
concurrence from his audience, and the correctness of which neither the 
press nor the public has ventured to question. There has, however, 
always been a good deal of elegance and refinement about French vice. 
To the imperial régime belongs the credit of having stripped it of these 
attractions, and made it hideously coarse. We are assured that it has 
for some time been a favorite amusement in court circles to sing bar- 
and now the climax is 
capped by the practice, which our correspondent describes, of dragging 


rack-room songs, with appropriate gestures ; 


the most notorious and least fastidious warblers of the cafés chantants into 
aristocratic salons to entertain the company with the coarsest songs in 
their répertoire. 

Unfortunately, the example of the court was neyer so contagious 


in France as now. Government has at all periods occupied the 


position of a providence to the population in that country in a greater 
degree than in any other in Europe, and been its guide, philosopher, 
and exemplar. But, under the ancien régime, the strict and well- 
defined division of society into classes prevented the morals or man-. 


|} amusements, and who does not feel himself entitled, if he 


| from the great game of politics to which the Emperor, or the 
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ners of the court, let them be ever so bad, from influencing anybody 
but the noblesse of the capital. 
ping the aristocracy. 


The bourgeoisie never thought of 


a In Paris, as in all the provincial towns, there 


was, down to the time of the Revolution, a large middle class, com 
posed of the families of lawyers, belonging to the various * parle 
and of those of traders and manufacturers, whose life was sober: 


austere, secluded, to a degree that'a Puritan would have almost 


ments,” 


j called “ godly,” amongst whom traditions of simplicity, probity, and 


decorum were preserved with religious care, and who looked out 
upon the gay and licentious life of the court circle as something with 
which they had no concern, and by which they were neither touched 
nor tempted. 

That class exists no longer. There is now hardly such a thing as a 
class in France. Every position, social as well as official, is attainable 
by everybody ; but the influence of the court, while as powerful as ever, 
extends, of course, over an area proportionately wider than ever. There 


is nobody who does not thirst, and even hope, for a share in court 
» pleases, to 
imitate court manners or adopt court morals. It is in this fact that 


to be found the full atrocity of the modes of distracting public attention 


is 


men he 
has about him, is resorting. 

What will be the ultimate result of the experiment which he is 
making, whether a Cwsarist despotism can really be founded by such 
arts as those in a Christian country, and in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, time only can tell. Our correspondent, who is well qualified 
to express the feelings of all that is best in the French nation, is conti 
dent that the heart of the people is still sound, and that a terrible re 
action against the debasing process to which French socicty is subjected 
will take place before very long. There is no question that there is in 
the French people of all conditions a capacity for appreciating what 
ever is lovely and of good report, such as is found in other European 
countries only among the cultivated and refined ; that the sentiment of 
personal honor, of dignity, and self-respect goes deeper down in society 
there than anywhere else, and that in the heart even of the peasant or 
the private soldier, the poet or orator or preacher may find a response 


| for which, amongst any other people of a similar class, he might look 


in vain, 

But when we come to calculate what the influence of the spirit 
of this commercial age on French manners and morals, and con- 
sequently on French politics, is likely to be, we are met at the outset 
of the enquiry by the disagreeable and embarrassing fact, for fact it is, 
that almost all that portion of the population which has extricated 
itself from the bonds of superstition is completely given over to ma 
terialism, has little or no faith in anything above or beyond this solid 
earth that we live on. Nor is this something altogether new. 


men have always tended strongly in this direction. 


French- 
One of the ablest 
of French writers has wittily described French want of spirituality by 
saying tlat “ the truth is that France has never been thoroughly con- 
vinced of the vanity of the world; an exact and firm appreciation of the 
things of the earth—this is her heritage.” It is, however, one of the most 
important and suggestive facts in political history that no people has long 
maintained its public any more than its private virtue after it has gen- 
erally lost faith in things unseen, or ceased to consider this world as but 
the passage to a better one. Whatever political force the consideration 
of the effect of one’s conduct on the happiness of one’s fellow men may ac 
quire hereafter, it is certain that up to this time the cause of freedom 
and good government, as well as of domestic virtue, has been found 
f 


to 


languish just in proportien to the popular devotion to merely material 
pleasures. And just as there has never been an age in which the tendency 
to decide all great political questions by considerations of profit and 
loss, of more or less clothes or jewelry or furniture, was stronger than in 
this, so there has never been an age in which it was in so great a de 
gree men’s duty to keep their eyes fixed steadily on remote results, and 
to refuse to submit cither their conscience or their conduct to the r 


lation of accountants or 


gu- 
upholsterers. Im- 
ports and exports may rise, cotton may be plenty, the consumption of 
beef, silk, and jewelry may increase, but the last word is still not said. 
The or badness of government has still to be judged by 
another standard, and it is a standard which no people has ever yet suc- 


custom-house officers or 


goodness 
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cessfully applied to whom, however keen their enjoyment of the things 
of this life, the nothingness of time and the vastness and importance 
of eternity were not constantly present. 
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GLEANINGS FROM THE FOREIGN PRESS. 


Tue Continental journals have had a good deal to say about the 
dismissal of Mgr. de Merode (“ from considerations of health ”) and the 
appointment of General Kantzler—more subservient to the will of 
Cardinal Antonelli—in his place. 

“ Now that this dismissal,’ says a correspondent of the Jndépendance 
Belge, “ has made more noise than was desirable, an attempt is made to 
color the act with a pretext, and to throw a cushion to break monsignor’s 
fall. To this end quite a little family romance has been imagined. es 
It is from excess of affection that the Holy See has shown its pro-minister to 
the door. It is from excess of affection that he has been withdrawn from 
duties which were undermining his health, and a salary which was exhaust- 
ing his purse, for he found means to expend six times as much as he earned. 
A little more of this excess of affection and he would have been conducted 
to the fronticr from brigade to brigade.” 


The Moniteur having published, after more than a fortnight’s 
delay, the sanitary advice of the Council of Hygiene in regard to the 
cholera, the Journal des Débuts surmises that the interval was intended 
as a respite for the epidemic in which to repent and betake itself else- 
where. 


“ As for the advice in itself,” it continues, “ we are unable to appreciate | 


it with our moderate capacity. We shall merely remark that it formally in- 
vites the public to ‘ put no trust in the pretended modes of prevention and 
cure whose properties are asserted and extolled.’ After making as large an 
allowance as you please for quackery, which never fails to flourish in such 
deplorable circumstances as those in which we now find ourselves, it may 
still be asked of the Council of Hygiene if they are themselves in possession 
of sure means of combating the epidemic. By their own avowal, they 
know of none. How, then, can they affirm so positively that there is no 
virtue in the preventives and remedies that are heralded on all sides ? 

After all, when we have read the Moniteur’s instructions, we know very 
little more than we did before, except that the essential thing is to adopt a 
good hygienic regimen, that this regimen is rarely observed, and that the 
majority of the victims of the epidemic are themselves to blame. Of course, 
those who die are always to blame for dying, and the accident which befals 
them, having possibly the appearance of an act of opposition, irritates the 
oflicial journal. This uncomfortable feeling is, besides, very natural ; the 
Moniteur is unwilling that the cholera should exist, or, at least, could wish 
that it existed so slightly as not to be worth mentioning. We and 
everybody else could wish this also ; but, to our thinking, the wisest course 
would be to exhibit things as they are, rather than to leave the popular 
imagination unbounded latitude for magnifying the evil, and assigning it 

’ proportions which it fortunately does not own.” 


The disastrous and almost mysterious explosion of a gasometer at | 


the London Gaslight Company’s works, at Nine Elms, on the Thames, 
has startled not a little the inhabitants of the metropolis. The acci- 
dent appears to be quite unprecedented, and has naturally caused much 
anxious discussion in the press. The Times remarks: 


“It is well known that ordinary gas is not intlammable except when 
combined in certain proportions with atmospheric air or with oxygen, and 
the reason why it is said to be impossible for a gasometer to explode is that 
the gas within it is supposed to be free from any such intermixture. It is sug- 
gested, therefore, that the gas must have escaped in the meter-house, must 
there have become sufficiently diluted to be inflammable, and that this ex- 
plosion ignited the gas in the first gasometer, which, again, ignited the 
second. It will be observed that the second gasometer, though ignited, did 
not explode. The gas simply burnt away at the escape which was opened 
for it, just as it does in the ordinary gas-lights in our own houses. It is cer- 
tain that if there was anything in the form of an explosion in the first 
gasometer the gas must in some way have become mixed with air or oxygen. 
It is also suggested that the present system of manufacture renders it pos- 
sible for such an admixture to occur, but it is difficult to believe that the 


gas could be so diluted as this supposition implies without becoming nearly | 


useless for purposes of illumination. The injury to the roof appears to be 


nearly all the damage inflicted upon the first gasometer, and one would cer- | 


tainly expect more serious injuries if the explosion of the gas within had 
been complete.” 

The Post rehearses at length “a strange chapter in the annals of 
crime” which was opened recently at the Marylebone Police Court, and 
of which it says: 


“The subject-matter of it affords a curious illustration of modern civili- 
zation and the advantages of a cheap literature of fiction. A band of ju- 
venile thieves—the eldest of whom was only fifteen, and the youngest and 
presumably the cleverest, the most adroit, vigilant, and trustworthy of the 
gang, only ten years of age—were brought up charged’ by the police with 
being concerned in stealing a couple of pairs of boots, and charged by them- 
selves with no end of other robberies. They seemed ashamed of being 
placed in the dock, or at least ranged in a row in front of the solicitors’ 
table—for the dock would not hold them—on so puerile a charge as the rob- 
bery of only two pairs of boots, and volunteered a statement of their recent 





ation. 


thefts. One is struck by the exploits of these young robbers, and the busi- 
ness-like way in which they carried on their depredations. It is a melan- 
choly, deplorable narrative from first to last. These wretched children ma- 
nifest no small skill, daring, and yee ew ; and they appear to have 
| possessed at least enough education to enable them to become acquainted with 
the names of the worst thieves who have ever lived, and who have strangely 
| been made the heroes of romance. Each of these incipient embryotic high- 
| waymen and housebreakers, if not murderers, had a professional pseudonym 
—a nomme de guerre selected from the literature of crime—and by which 
he was known among his associates in the small war which they jointly car- 
ried on against property and society.” 
| The hope is expressed that these unfortunate children, some of whom 
| are said to have respectable parents, will be sent to a reformatory; but 
the Times gives the story of a lad, fourteen years of age, who ran away 
from the Stoke Farm reformatory in Worcestershire, and whose repre- 
sentations, with all due allowance, are not flattering to the institutions 
in question : 

“ While he complained of the severity of the discipline, and particularly of 
the food served out to himself and his companions in winter, he entered into 
a description of the way in which they employ their liberty of intercourse 
with each other. ‘The boys all associated together, and told each other the 
particulars of the burglaries, highway-robberies, and thefts they had sever- 
ally committed, and how they had committed them, and he who had perpe 
trated the most daring offence and robbed the public to the largest extent 
was always considered the cleverest in the reformatory, and before he left he 

| generally gave full instructions as to how the other boys could best plunder 
| their friends and neighbors when they came out.” 


The Spectator, in an article on “ Drawing-room Politics,” having af- 
| firmed that “‘ Mr, Gladstone in a cellar would be Mr. Gladstone all the 


| . . . 

/ same, but Lord Palmerston minus Cambridge House and all the influ- 
ence Cambridge House involved, would nct have been quite the same,” 
finds it ‘a curious speculation to discover why,” and says : 


“The truth is that the assistance of a salon, at once popular and fashion- 
able, places in the hands of the Ministry a patronage almost as valuable as 
that of the Government. No sensible man would deny that the latter is a 

| source of strength, and so also is the former. As there are influential per- 
sons who secretly hunger for office, and pay, and patronage, so also there are 
influential persons, and influential persons’ wives, who secretly thirst for 
social promotion, distinction among their friends, and envy from their infe- 
|riors. Why they should thirst isa matter beside the question. It is very 
ridiculous for Brown, the millionaire, to want to be seen in a room where he 
| is utterly out of his element, and still more ridiculous for Smith, who has 
| immense real power, to care for the visible stamp on that power which the 
| entrée to certain houses places. The ‘rank is but the guinea stamp,’ and all 
| that, but without the stamp the guinea is only gold, not coin, and this partic- 
| ular kind of guinea wants to be current. We donot see that the ambition, 
imbecile as it is, is much more imbecile than that which tempts Brown to 
| give champagne when he can only afford sherry, or Robinson to try dinners 
d la russe when he and his guests too would much rather have plain mutton. 
| The fact remains that there is sucha thirst, and that the possession of social 
| patronage is therefore a great power. Look at the list of candidates for 
| seats—three thousand of them in Mr. Brand’s list alone—and see how many 
| of them are willing to sacrifice thousands, and give up their ease, and lead 
| lives which are a burden to them, simply for the sake of social promotion. 
They are getting up to the light, as they think, though in fact that emi- 
nence is perhaps the dreariest of all, and they cry ‘Excelsior !’ as eagerly as 
if they were following a great idea or were buoyed up by a great hope. 
What they get by entrance into Parliament their wives get by certain invi- 
tations ; and the right of issuing them, of writing a card which makes the 
unknown less unknown or even well known, isa formidable right. It is a 
power all the greater because it belongs to so few. No position requires 
such a combination of rank and tact, none can be spoiled so easily by want 
either of tact or industry.” 


Correspondence. 
THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE STATES. 
I. 

THEIR STATUS UNDER THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE AND THE 
CONFEDERATION. 

To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 

In my previous letter I attempted to show that the Anglo-American 
Colonies, though indisputably enjoying and exercising, under the British 
crown, larger political powers and higher political prerogatives than 
those which are possessed by the States under the federal Constitution, 
neither were nor could be, at any time before the National Declaration of 
Independence in 1776, in any just sense, individual sovereignties. 





Upon a 


, hasty view of the subject this might seem a superfluous labor, for nothing 
is more certain than that, so far from claiming the attribute of sovereignty 
for themselves separately, they never even held themselves absolved from 

' their allegiance to the British crown until the summer of 1776, when the 
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progress of events had gradually changed the political relations as well as | 


the military position of the belligerent parties. But, as I shall have occa- 
sion to repeat hereafter, the mere opinion of the colonists as to their political 
condition is of little moment ; for that was, in great part at least, matter of 
law. The declarations, resolutions, laws of the colonial legislatures, alone, 
neither made nor unmade the commonwealths in whose behalf they spoke. 
The individuality of the State isa continuation of the individuality of the 
colony, and it has never yet been shown, though often enough passionately 
asserted, that any new political element had ever been introduced into that 
individuality. A transfer of allegiance, indeed, there has been. The people 
of the Union have inherited the sovereign rights of the British throne, and 
to that people the States now owe the allegiance which as colonies they 
owed to that throne. 

it is, therefore, very important that we understand thoroughly not so 
much what the American publicists of the Revolutionary period thought 
about their political status, as what that status really was; for in no other 
way can we come, historically or logically, to a true conclusion as to what 
the political condition of the States now is. 

Persons who have not made themselves well acquainted with the history 
of the war of 1775-83 are apt to suppose that, because the revolt ended in a 
revolution, it began with one. The insur- 
gents of 1775 looked for redress of their grievances from a just administra- 


Such is by no means the fact. 


tion of the constitutional powers, and a just discharge of the constitutional 
duties, of the British government, not for a separation from the parent state. 
The Congress of that year adjourned with an expectation that wiser coun- 
sels would prevail in the royal cabinet, and that thus the harmony between 
It declared 
“a corrupt ad- 
ministration,’ not against the British people or the common hereditary 
ruler of both. 


the metropolitan and the colonial territories would be restored. 
that the American people were waging hostilities against 


crown, prayers for the king continued to be offered up in the performance | 


of divine service, and in the proclamation of a fast by Congress the clergy 


and people were requested to beseech the Almighty “to bless our rivhtful | 


sovereign, King George II., and inspire him with wisdom.” 
until these prayers should be granted and the needed “ wisdom” vouch- 
safed. It was not, however, fora moment imagined that the sovereignty 
was in the interim lodged anywhere except in the whole people of the united 
colonies, the chief ultimate organ and exponent of whose will was, not the 
local authorities, which, in every colony but two, derived their power from 
the British government, and were legally its agents, but Congress, which was 
a body unknown to the British crown, and created by the colonies as the 
guardian of the public liberties. 

The distinction thus carly made between Congress and the colonial legis 
From the moment 
that a national Congress was constituted, the people looked to it as the 


latures is a fact of vast historical and legal significance. 


immediate source of all official power and jurisdiction, and they considered 
their own domestic legislative and executive bodies as deriving their 
legality from Congress—the mouth-piece and interpreter of the national will 
—and not merely from their direct constituents. It was by the assent and wpon 
the recommendation of Congress that the colonies—except in the case of 
Rhode Island and Connecticut, which had always chosen the members of their 
colonial governments by virtue of the provisions of their charters—estab 
lished first temporary, and afterwards more permanent, local governments, 
against 
intermeddling with national affairs, by even so much as separately petition- 
ing the king or parliament. 


which, by a resolution of the national legislature, were warned 
When these governments had been thus 
established as dependencies of Congress, not of the crown, that body declared 
further adherence to British supremacy to be a crime, the crime of treason, 
and because it had not yet established courts of its own, it remitted the trial 
of persons accused of this greatest of political offences to the colonial 
tribunals, and requested the colonial legislatures to pass laws for its punish 
ment. 

The declarations of independence by individual colonies, to which far too 
great historical and legal importance has been attached, were not spontaneous 
movements of the people of this or that one of the several colonies or of their 
legislatures. They were, as Marshall observes, brought about by “ the injlu- 
ence of Congress.” 
was to familiarize the citizens of the colonies with the ideas of separation 


The object of Congress in stimulating these proceedings 


from Great Britain and national independence, to prepare them for the sol- 
emn declaration of sovereignty by the organ of the whole people of the 
nation, which it was foreseen would soon become both expedient and neces 


sary, and to commit them, so far as possible through their legislatures, to 


the support of Congress in this great measuret 


All public authorities professed allegiance to the British | 


t was, indeed, found necessary to treat the royal authority as suspended | 


It now becomes necessary to examine the true import and value of the 
Declaration of Independence by Congress, on the Fourth of July, 1776, 
and of the Articles of Confederation, framed in 1777 and ratified in 1778 


Before we proceed to the discussion of the force of words, phrases, and 


provisions in these remarkable instruments, attention must be drawn to 


three preliminary considerations which should always be borne in mind in 


scanning the action of Congress and of the people under them, and in esti 


mating the actual relations between the people, Congress, and the provincial 


legislatures : 
First. The organization of the Federal Government 
pleted. 


Was not vet com 


It had no executive head, no judiciary, no direct personal relation 


between representative and constituent, and, therefore, no immediate organ 


of communication between Congress and the people. For this latter reason 


| the legislative assemblies of the individual colonies, and for some time after 
wards those of the States, were the most direct, though certainly very 
peopl 
which Congress could act on the nation or be acted upon by it 


|imperfect, exponents of the will of the the only means through 


Besides 
this, emergencies often arose in which prompt action on the part of the 
colonial, the State, or inferior local officers was indispensable, without wait- 
ing for consultation with, or authorization from, Congress or each other. 


| 
| Hence the provincial organizations had, from necessity, a temporary 
| 


| forever the moment Congress came, by virtue of the Constitution, to have an 


importance which did not inherently belong to them, and which was lost 


immediate constituency in the people, a Federal judiciary, and an executive 


| 
} 
| who was the chief magistrate of the nation—not an instrument of the State 


legislatures, or the mere presiding officer of a deliberative body. Under such 





ascribing too much weight to instances of 


circumstances we are in danger of 


the exercise of independent power, and the assertion of independent right, by 


provincial jurisdictions, and to treat as substantial tn sovereignty 


colonial or State declarations, which were really only the w of the whole 
people through one or more of its thirteen mouth-pieces, public aefs, done in 


the name and by the authorization of the local legislatures barely because 
there was not time, opportunity, or means for the intervention of a higher or 


mn 
| 

j even a co-equal power. 
Secondly. 


discourses of the Revolutionary period, we must be on our guard against 


In examining the written do nts and th 





reported public 


attaching to the terms of the political vocabulary the precise and uniform 
sense which more recent general usage has given to many of them, and espe- 
cially against conceding that certain technical expressions were authorita 
tively employed with the distorted signification which commentators and 
interpreters of the sectional Southern school have long striven to affix to 


lect suited to 





them. At the epoch in question there existed no special dis 





he experiment of reconstituting American 


| the discussion of the topics which t 
| political society on a new and broader basis was forcing upon the minds of 
2 


men. The language of the great English publicists of the seventeenth cen 


tury had become somewhat obsolete, and, in any case, was by no means 


familiar to the social theorists of the united colonies: and there had as yet 





been no necessity for reviving that half-forgotten vocabulary, or of creating 


anew phraseology to serve for new conditions of associate life. We observe, 


the 





therefore, a vagueness, a hesitancy and uncertainty, in language of the 


political theorists and statesmen of the day which sometimes seems to ex- 
tend even to the very grammatical forms of words familiar enough in their 
ordinary applications. This indistinctness of expression was augmented by 
the necessity of extreme caution and reserve on the part of public writers 
/and speakers. Hostilities, as we have seen, had already existed more than 
a whole year before the public mind was prepared for the announcement of 
a conclusion which the boldest of the Revolutionary leaders had but lately 


found themselves obliged to accept—the conclusion, namely, that these hos- 


tilities were no longer an insurrection organized for the purpose of resisting 
the infringement of the commercial and municipal rights and privileges of 
the colonies, but had grown into a jvstum bellum inter partes, an interna 
tional war, in which the original question of colonial rights and charter pow- 


lost sight of. 





ers and obligations had been quite Men who had as yet but 


doubtful anticipations and dim conceptions of American independence and 
sovereignty would naturally be shy of committing themselves by positive 
and precise expressions, and the habit of using equivocal or, at least, indefi- 


ion to these great matters would continue for some 


nite language in relat 





time after they had taken a new position. The opinions, too, of American 


statesmen were necessarily more or less unsettled as to the ultimate form 


the 


which the institutions of new commonwealth would assume, and as 
to the precise legal relations of its constituent parts to each other and to the 
central power. They had as yet had no time for the consideration of such 
questions. They were struggling to establish the fact of a new national 


existence, and the definition of the particular mode of existeawe was not, for 
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t as to make it necessary or even prudent for 
wise men to become committed to each other or to themselves on the subject. 


D0 
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the moment, a want sv urgen 


Besides, in the diversity of interests and of views which, in spite of the har- 
monizing influences of time and increased mutual intercourse, still existed 
between the various sections of the new republic, there was great fear of 
irreconcilable political difference, and men sometimes systematically avoided 
the use of forms and phrases which might provoke discussion or prematurely 
suggest questions the determination of which it was wiser to adjourn ; some- 
times yielded to the apprehension of discord, and allowed to pass, without 
criticism or objection, words or propositions which might possibly be inter- | 
For these | 
reasons the style of congressional debate and of all public state papers was 


preted as pledging them to views quite opposite to their own. 


eminently what we now call non-committal on all points except the one car- 
dinal question of national independence ; and such others as absolutely must 
be determined in order to secure the necessary efficiency to the military ope- | 
rations, upon whose success the fate of everything Americans held dear | 
depended. The provisions of congressional legislation and of all govern- | 
mental ordinances were few and elastic. For the present, concert of action 
was indispensable, the future must be left to take care of itself; and all good 
patriots trusted to time, the development of common interests, the good-will | 
growing out of community of action, the consciousness of the necessity of | 
mutual sacrifices, to reconcile conflicting opinions and bring about a satis- | 
factory solution of problems the discussion of which might for the time be 
safely postponed. 

Thirdly. 
licists as to the legal character of the State organizations, and their rela- | 


If we admit that the opinions of a majority of American pub- 


tions to the federal Government were well settled and harmonized, and 


were also clearly expressed in the Declaration of Independence, the Articles | 
of Confederation, and the Constitution, it does not necessarily follow that we 
are in all possible cases absolutely bound by those opinions. So far, indeed, | 
as the provisions of the latter instrument were stipulations between parties | 
competent to contract, they are doubtless obligatory ; but mere abstract | 
propositions embodied in either of the three are subject to be reconsidered | 


and overruled. In fact, Southern politicians of the State-rights school and | 


their Northern allies have long maintained that no parts even of the 
Constitution are binding, except such as express compacts made upon a 
consideration, not only sufficient at the time but continuing sufficient in the 
opinion of all parties to the agreement, They hold, indeed, that the famous 
Virginia Resolutions are authoritative expositions of constitutional law, but, | 
at the same time, they deny—and here they have had a majority of the Su- | 
preme Court with them—that the Ordinance of 1787, which prohibited 


slavery in the North-western Territory, has any validity at all, though it 


was framed by a body substantially the same as that which formed the 
Constitution, and was universally understood, at the time, as not merely a 
compact between the North and the South, but as a counterpart and condi- 
tion of the Constitution itself, co-ordinate with that instrument and equally 
binding and obligatory. 


The advocates of extreme State-rights doctrines, 
then, have no right to complain if we fairly apply a principle which they 
have declared and perverted to most mischievous ends. 

The political status of the revolting colonies and their relations to each 
other and to the Federal power as the exponent and organ of the sovereign 
will of the nation, are matter of law, and a large proportion of the legal 
principles applicable to these questions are in no sense dependent on imag- 
inary compacts between the legislatures of the colonies—bodies whose 
authority to enter into political contracts was of a very limited nature—but 
they necessarily arise from the condition of the colonies as integral parts 
of one and the same empire, owing allegiance to one and the same sovereign 
head, bound by common interests, and acting together for the attainment of 
a common end, security, namely, against oppressions which, though often 
purely local in their operation, were nevertheless felt as violations of a 
common right because they injuriously affected parts of a common whole. 

Hence the language of congressional and provincial debate and legisla- | 
tion, of official proclamations, of the declarations of independence, and even 
the Constitution, are to be interpreted in the light of contemporaneous FACTS, 
and words are not to be held to express meanings irreconcilable with the 
possibilities of governmental action or with the iron logic of events. 

What, then, are the great and leading facts which, either in accordance 
with, or in spite of, the opinions of the time, determined the legal condition 





of the colonies, and, of course, the legal effect of all utterances of word or 


deed by their legislative assemblies, their executive officers, or their repre- 
sentatives in Congress ? 

The colonies were, in fact, always substantially parts of one commonwealth, 
but they did not constitute a formal and organized whole until they united | 


for the common defence of their liberties and of their constitutional rights as 


ation. 


British subjects whose government was administered by special jurisdiction 
created for that purpose and instituted by the colonial charters. This origi- 


‘nal union was not formed for any purpose of conquest, of aggressive warfare, 


or even of securing independence, but solely for the defence of the privileges 
which the colonists claimed by grant from the British crown. 
plated no change in their condition or their relations to the mother country, 
aimed at no enlargement of their rightful powers, and sought only to secure 
that which they believed themselves already entitled to by the terms of the 
original concessions from the throne. In the course of a single year the 
character of the contest, the objects of the war, had undergone a total change, 
and it is a matter of extreme importance to observe that this revolution was 
the vause, not the consequence, of a corresponding change in the opinions, the 
feelings, and the aims of the people of the States. It was the folly and the 
obstinacy of the British Government, and the events to which such folly and 
obstinacy necessarily gave rise, not the will of the colonists, that absolved 
them from their native allegiance and made the American people sovereign 
and free. George the Third forced separation upon them. They accepted, 
and Congress declared their independence, not as a right to be conquered by 


It contem- 


| force of arms, but asa fact already accomplished by agencies which they 
) ) 


had not put in operation, and which they could not control. Having, then, 
proclaimed their acceptance of this cardinal fact, they took it with its natu- 
ral and legal consequences, the most important of which was the ultimate 
transfer of the prerogatives of sovereignty to a new jurisdiction. When the 
British crown had forfeited, or, to use the apt expression of the Declaration 


| of Independence, had “ abdicated” the rights of government over the colo- 


nies, the sovereignty over them no longer resided in it. Where then did it 


| lodge? 


A nation or a people may be independent without a government, that is, 
it may be so conditioned that no foreign state has the right, the will, or the 
power to control it ; but it cannot be recognized as sovereign without a gen- 
eral political organization and a visible head. The lawless hordes of nom- 
ad savages which roam over the Asiatic and African deserts are independ- 
ent, but it would be an abuse of language to describe them as sovereign 
peoples ; and it implies no contradiction in terms to affirm that there was a 
period when the Anglo-American colonists had been released from the do- 


| minion of England, and were, therefore, independent, but when they had not 


yet waked up to the consciousness of the national life that slept within 
them, and when, therefore, the attribute of sovereignty was only potentially, 
not actually, existent in the American people. In the meantime, the national 
sovereignty may properly be considered to have been, as was said in an ar- 
ticle in the first number of THE Natron, “in abeyance,” while the colonies 
were in the condition of “ minors lawfully emancipated from the tyranny of 
an unnatural parent, but who have not yet chosen a legal guardian.” 

I think I have shown that the colonies, though, like many inferior muni- 
cipal corporations, exercising certain attributes of sovereignty, were never, 
while colonies, truly sovereign political bodies, and I am aware of no suffi- 
cient grounds for contending that the one sovereignty of Great Britain, upon 
its forfeiture by that state, divided itself, polypus-like, into thirteen new 
sovereignties, and that these lodged themselves in municipal corporations 
which never even claimed to be independent until a national Government 
had been organized and proclaimed independence in the name and by the 
authority of the people of the United States. Then, indeed, the latent sover- 
eignty became potent. It manifested itself as an indivisible attribute of the 
American people, in whom it still inalienably resides ; and the various local 
orgAnizations through which its functions are discharged, towns, cities, coun- 
ties, States, the federal Government itself, are but its ministers. 


FLORENCE, Italy, Oct. 28. 


THE SOUTH AS IT IB, 
FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
XVIII. 
KInastrEE, 8. C., Oct. 30, 1865. 
THE traveller from North Carolina passes but a little distance into this 
State before he finds the outward indications of a widely different social 
organization. The scenery in its general aspect is the same. There, as well 
as here, fora hundred miles from the coast, the surface is very flat and tra- 
versed by many sluggish streams; pine barrens alternate with swamps, and 
by far the larger portion of the country is covered with forests. But the 
clearing of the small farmer is rarely seen ; the fields of the great planta- 
tions spread wide on either hand till their bounding lines of woods appear 
as irregular black walls; the negro cabins, often neatly built, are gathered 
into little villages of twenty or thirty houses, and often it is possible to ride 

















three or four miles in a straight line within the limits of one man’s land. 
The valleys of the creeks and rivers are possessed by the rich planters, the poor 


whites, whose local designation is “ Backwoods People,” 
between. 


occupy the ridges 
Their dwellings are seldom to be seen from the public thorough- 
fares, and one is surprised to hear that this class constitutes a great majority 
of the white population. 

Yesterday morning, just after leaving Marion village, I turned from the 
main road, and, with the intention of making my ride a couple of miles 
shorter, followed a cart-path leading through the estate of a large cotton 
planter. Very soon I lost my way among the intricacies of the field-paths, 
and rode aside to the negro-quarters to ask for information, and, after the 
road had been pointed out, I said to two of thenegroes: “ Well, boys, have 
you raised much cotton and corn this year ?” 

“ Raise corn, sir? Didn’ plan’ cotton; dis yer san’ hill fiel’ don’ bring 
cotton nohow. We jus’ done broke corn.” 

“You ‘ll make cotton this next year, I suppose ? 

“Dunno, boss, dunno. We ’s waiting till Jenewerry come. 
know.” 

“ Are you going to stay here another year?” 

wi Major G was own dis place. He was master for 
He says we kin stay ef we work, and we kin have half the cotton 
we make.” 

“ But you won’t make a contract till January, you say ?” 

“No, sir,” said an old man, “ we heares dis an’ dat, dis an’ dat, an’ we 
told him we ’d hol’ on tell Jenewerry.” 


Den we kin 


Spect so, sir. 





all we. 


While this conversation was going on several men and women had come 
out of the neighboring cabins, or were standing in the door-ways, and 
though they pretended to be engaged with something else, and did not ap- 
proach me very closely, I could see that they all gave careful attention to 
overhear what was said. 

“ Well, I should say that Major G 
Why not sign the agreement now? 





had made you a very fair offer. 
You do n’t want to put it off till it ’s 
too late to begin work on next year’s crop ?” 


“T ain’t agwine to bin’ myself,” said one young fellow, “not till I kin | 


see better.” 

“Hush you,” said the old man, “ you dunno what you talk about. 
de gen’l’man talk.” 

I waited, however, tosee whether or not they would broach the subject 


Let 


of a division of lands among the negroes, for I am told that such an opinion 
is universally prevalent in the ldwer districts of this State. But they also 
waited, and seemed disinclined to speak plainly, so I asked if that was what 
they were expecting to take place in January. “ Yes,” they said with some 
hesitation, ¢‘ they 'd been told so.” 

“Yes,” said another whom I had not before seen, “ we ’s agwine to wait 
anyhow. We dunno whar we ‘Il be next year, nor what they ll do with us, 
They tell what they ‘Il do at Columby, and they tell another thing over to 
headquarters, and I goes for waitin’ anyhow.” 


When I told them it was very unlikely that any land would be given 
away by the Government, they listened to what I said, but appeared to re- 
ceive it with dissatisfaction and incredulity. In Virginia and North Caro 
lina I found but one negro, an old man living near Charlotte, who enter- 
tained any expectation of this kind. In this State I have talked with the 
people of five plantations in Marion and Williamsburg districts, and all 
seemed to be fully persuaded that some such provision was to be made for 
them. The terms which they refused these negroes pronounced fair and 
reasonable, but they declined to accede to them, and it seemed that their 
refusal was as much dictated by a profound distrust of the promises made 
them as by the hope that they themselves might, perhaps, become land- 
holders. 

The house at which I stayed last night was that of a planter who lives 
midway between the Great Pedee River and this village, and it furnished 
me with exceptionally pleasant and comfortable quarters. Its owner was a 
Northerner by birth, who, having corhe out from Connecticut as a trader 
many years ago, had married a Southern woman and become a wealthy rice 
and cotton pianter. Everything in and about his house was ordered with a 
methodical neatness not at all common in this region, for he seemed to have 
retained many of his New England habits. His political opinions, however, 
were entirely South Carolinian. The Southern States he still called the 
Confederacy, and he spoke of the battle of Chattanooga as a great calamity. 


“Your Government,” he said, “ ought as a matter of policy to deal gently | 


“Why,” said I, “does anybody in the South care 
“T am sure,” said his wife, “if the Yankee Gov- 


with President Davis.” 
particularly about him?” 
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| 


| 
i 
| 
| 
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“ Yes,” said he, “and everybody knows that he had less to do with bring 
ing on the war than many others. He seemed to be more unpopular towards 
the close of the war, and there was a certain party in this State, with the 
Rhetts at the head of it, which made a great outcry against his administra 
tion and charged every disaster on him ; but the mass of our people always 
thought him a pure-minded statesman and patriot.” 

He saw it stated in the papers, he went on to say, that Mr. Davis was to 
be tried for treason. A Northern jury would probably find him g 
he had no idea that any punishment would be inflicted. 
death would shock the South beyond expression and disgust the whole civ 


uilty, but 
To put him to 


ilized world, so he had no fears that any such extreme measure would be 
And, as he had said before, to conciliate the Southern people, who 
never would believe that Davis had done wrong, it would be well to release 
him without trial. 

I told him that I had heard a good deal said about a probable ne 


adopted ‘ 


zro 


in 
surrection, and asked him for his opinion. 
“T look for it, sir, in Jannary. 


“Why, who was that nigger,” said his wife, “ who said right out that 


I regard it as almost certain to occur.’ 
there had n’t been any war to what there would be’ One nigger man said 
that to Mr. B.’s nephew, sir.” 

“It is a general fear,” said Mr. B. 
minds that land is to be given them at New Year's, and of course it will be 
a great disappointment to them when they find that that time has gone by 


“The negroes have made up their 


and nothing has been done for them. Our negroes here are more intelligent 
than those thirty miles below us, and we have more white men among 
of in't 


them, but I think there will be a rising on the coast course it coul 


extend far, but some families will be murdered and some property d 


estre ved, 


and a deplorable example will be set to both white and black. It will begin 
the work of extermination.” 
In reply to my questions, he said that more than h 


alf of his neighbors, 


he thought, shared his fears. He had no intention of moving his family 
away, because he expected the fighting to be contined to the tier of counties 
on the coast. The United States officers would not believe in the possibility 
of an insurrection. 


them capable of becoming dangerous. 


They seemed to despise the negroes too much to think 
As for work, the freedmen were doing absolutely nothing. He had over- 
heard one of his girls saying that she had n't seen any freedom yet, she had 
to work just as hard now as ever. And that was the feeling of a great many 
of them. Then, as he had said, they were waiting for January, and nothing 
could be done with them till they became convinced that they must work for 
wages, They were stealing everything that they could lay their hands on. 
In old times, when a slave was caught stealing he was not prosecuted, for the 
owners had too much respect for each other; but his master was informed 
and made restitution to the loser, and the thief escaped with a whipping. 
He never was whipped severely on such occasions, he had no character to lose, 
and ina month the whole thing was forgotten. In this way the negroes 
were made a race of thieves. 

“Oh, Mr. B——,” said his wife, “I'm sure they were all thievesin Africa, 
Wherever you read about them they ‘re always the same.” 
“ And there is a class of white folks,” he continued, 
negroes, who have been made more lawless by the war, who never would 


meaner than the 
work, and they now encourage the negroes to come about them. One man 

just over the creek, who never earned a dime in his life, has got more than 
forty negroes on his farm; if you can call it a farm—he never made corn 
enough to feed himself three months. They steal whatever they can, and he 
sells it for them, and the whole parcel expect to live off their neighbors. It 
is these people who demoralize the negroes. What with the one and the 
other, I do n’t know how we are to live in the country at all. The two 
classes together are so numerous that I'm afraid we could n't enforce a good, 
strict vagrant law if we had it. I candidly confess that I look forward to the 
extermination of the freedmen.” 

This gentleman was very desirous of leasing out either his rice or cotton 
plantation to some Northern man. Then, he said, if he could find some one 
with five thousand dollars capital, he would engage in the lumber business, 
or in distilling spirits of turpentine, for he owned about five thousand acres 
of woodland, and had a turpentine orchard containing a hundred thousand 
boxes. 

This village of Kingstree is garrisoned by a company of soldiers, and the 
people of the tavern seem to be in a state of considerable excitement on ac- 
count of a conflict that has just occurred between the military and civil 
authorities. The landlord was arrested some three weeks since by the 
special agent of the Treasury Department on a charge of having secreted, 


ernment wants the good-will of the females of the South, it will set him free and afterwards sold as his own private property, several bales of cotton 
| which, at the time of Johnston’s surrender, were owned by the Confederate 


at once, for we all admire him.” 
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Government. ‘T'o-day the sheriff of the district arrested the Treasury agent 


on a charge of false 


by the commander of the garrison. 


imprisonment, but his prisoner was immediately taken 
gives 


This occurrent 
The landlord, a 


away from iim 
rise to much denunciation of the tyranny of martial law. 
Bavarian, who can hardly speak English, has been declaring his determina- 
tion to appeal to General Gillmore, at Charleston, and is exhorted by his 
friends and his wife to do so, 

“ That ‘ll do no good,” said one young man ; “ knock the scoundrel down 

the first time you meet him.” 

“ And if he does,” said a lady sitting near, ‘‘ the Yankees ’Il put him into 
jail, and he ‘ll have to buy out. Well all just have to leave the country, 
the Yankees have it. 
Once I had my trunks all packed, ready to start as soon as I could sell 
Oh, if ever 
got the 
I did n’t close 
my eyes, you know; I waiked up and down; it seemed I could n't believe 
I did say that the 
That 
I remember it was the next day 


and let 
heart ! 


Do n't I love them from the bottom of my 


my furniture and find a vessel, for it seemed as if I could not stay. 
there was a rebel [ was one. The agony I suffered when we first 


news of General Lee’s surrender was perfectly indescribable. 


it, yet I knew it was true, and I just cried and cried. 
Yankees should never make me shed a tear, but that broke me down. 
was the time I was going to emigrate. 
Mrs. 8. 
news for you.’ 
I. ‘Old 
Well, I did n’t see how that was going to do us any good then; but I 


run over to the house. ‘Oh,’ says she, ‘good news! I’ve got good 


‘I don’t know what good news there can be any more,’ says 
Lincoln ’s dead,’ says she; ‘assassinated in Washington city.’ 
could n’t sell my furniture, and I just unpacked my trunks about as fast as I'd 


packed them, and here Iam yet. But I only wish I had plenty of money, 


and I ‘d go to some place where I would n't have to see a Yankee again as | 


long as I live.” 
: 


CHARLESTON, 8. C., November 3, 1865 


On Tuesday morning I set out from Kingstree in a thick mist, and rode 
all day through the dripping trees and over a very thinly peopled country. 
Just after sunset I succeeded in getting a lodging at the house of a planter, 
who hospitably took me in, although the arrival of two relatives to pay him 
a visit had filled his only spare chamber. But it was his rule, he said, 
never to turn away a stranger, and I should have a bed before the fire in the 


parlor. 


His property, as he informed me in the morning, consisted of something | 


more than sixty-five hundred acres of land, divided into two plantations, one 
devoted to rice and one to cotton, and a grazing farm stocked with sheep and 
cattle. His house was a large, weather-beaten building, with piazzas at the 
front and back, but appeared to contain only four rooms, the windows of 


which were unglazed and the walls unplastered. In the parlor, which also 


served as the dining-room, there was but little furniture, and nothing for | 


purposes of ornament. 
At supper the conversation, in which I took no part, turned upon the 
negro. 


Dr. M 


he said they 'd begun to form a company to protect us against the niggers. 


‘I met ——,’’ said one of the ladies, “as [ come on down, and 


He was goin’ to be the commissary, he said, and they ’d chosen the com 


mander, too. I told him that’s what ruined us before ; there was too many 
wanting to be officers, and not enough of soldiers.” 

“T had n’t heard anything of that,” said her uncle, “ but it ’s going to be 
necessary. I’m told that the nigger soldiers in Georgetown have been get- 
ting very independent latterly ; but the Yankee officers, they say, make short 
work of it with ‘em. 
week, and tumbled into the river, man and gun.” 

“ Who did it ?” 

“Their own officers, the Yankees, That’s a case of nigger shooting that 
won't be trumpeted all over Lincolndom, I expect.” 

“T wish they ‘d shoot ’em all,” said his wife ; 


‘ 


one of ‘en 


“T’m glad when I hear o’ 
1 got out o’ the way. If I could get up to-morrow morning and 
hear that every nigger in the country was dead, I'd just jump up and down.” 

“T don’t want ‘em to go quite so soon as that. They'll go fast enough 
for me if they last a few years longer.” 

“You want to get a little more out of ’em first, don’t you, uncle? So do 
I; but I don’t know how it’s to be done. 
bushels of corn this year 

“A hundred bushels? 


work, and I didn’t 


not enough to feed the horses.” 
That's pretty well. I’ve got thirteen able to 
ge 
hav’ n't got enough to last them into May.” 
After supper he showed me the prospectus of an emigrant aid society 
which it is proposed to establish in Charleston. Land-owners are invited to 
take shares in the stock of the company, paying for them in money or in 


land, and European emigrants are to be induced to settle in South Carolina, 


I hear that one or two of ’em were shot down last 


° . : 
Mine raised me just a hundred 


‘t quite sixty bushels for myself, and I’m sure they | 
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and purchase or lease farms from the society, which will pay out dividends 
to its stock-holders from the funds thus aceruing. If the scheme should obtain 
the sanction of the Legislature, and some aid from the State, he proposed to 
subscribe for as many shares as he could pay for with five thousand acres 
of rice land. His cotton plantation he intended to divide into small farms, 
and to make his former slaves tenants upon it, they to pay him as rent one 
He had no 
By the 
time affairs were a little settled, so that he could get rid of his negroes, he 
As to the stock farm, 


third of their cotton crop and two bushels of corn to the acre. 
intention of attempting to carry on planting with free negro labor. 


hoped to be able to get German tenants or laborers. 
he would attend to that himself. In the spring of 1863 he had over five 
hundred head of cattle ; he believed that to-day he had n't more than a hund- 
red and fifty. At the same time he sheared three hundred and seventy sheep, 
and it was doubtful if he had a hundred and twenty-five left. The Back- 
woods People all had a gun and a dog, and they had been living at the ex- 
pense of the cattle and sheep in the woods, and they were expecting to do 
the same for the next two years. Perhaps by close attention he might be 
able to prevent such wholesale destruction. At any rate, watching cattle 
would be less vexatious and unprofitable than trying to drive free niggers. 

In the morning, while we wef waiting for breakfast, we sat in the 
piazza, and seeing two human skulls in a corner, I asked if there was any 
story connected with them. 

“Yes, sir,” he said, “they belonged to two d—d robbers who got their 
deserts at my hands one morning in May last. General Gillmore, you know, 
sent out a raiding expedition under Brown and Potter just before the time 
of Johnston’s surrender. They stripped the country of mules and horses and 
every description of property, and, of course, they encountered little or no 
| resistance, so that some of our colored friends in Georgetown began to think 
| stealing from what they called a‘ reb’ was a safe and profitable business. I think 

it was about the 15th of May—hostilities had ceased, at any rate—when a party 
of something like twenty came out of Georgetown, and, going further up into 
When they had got all the 
horses and carts they could drive, and loaded them down with plunder, they 
But they did n’t all get back. 
of that kind of thing ; 


this district, began plundering the plantations. 
started back. I thought we ’d stood enough 
so I got some of my neighbors together ; we armed 

There were about twenty of them, and only six of 
I knew the 
| country perfectly, and I wanted to get them where there was no bog or 


ourselves, and pursued. 
us, but I knew we could rout them. I did n’t follow too close. 
swamp for them to take to. When I had them in the right spot, we closed 
We scattered 
That 


in at a canter. They showed fight, sir, but ’t was no use. 


| them easily. Seven of them fell, five of the seven killed on the spot. 
| fellow, you see, never knew what hurt him.” 

He handed me one of the skulls as he spoke, and pointed to # hole made 
| by a pistol bullet. I asked how he had prepared the trophies; if he had 
removed the fiesh by boiling. 


prepared them. I did n’t bring them in till August.” 


“No, sir,” he replied ; “ we let them lie where they fell, and the weather 
| Leaving the house of this gentleman, a ride of seven miles brought me to 
| the Santee River. The water was so low that the ferry-boat, or scow, could 

not ply at the regular place of crossing, and for nearly a mile I was obliged 
| to flounder through the tenacious mud of a cypress swamp, my horse often 
sinking above his knees in the slimy mire and ooze. 

At noon I stopped and gave my horse a feed, more for the sake of talking 
with the people who sold it to me than for any other reason, for they were 
such as might serve very well as samples of the poor white population of 
| South Carolina. Their house was a poor log cabin, standing alone in the 
| solitude of the pine woods, and around was a little clearing of an acre or 
| two of sand, in which had been made an ill-rewarded attempt to raise a few 
There was no furniture in the one room which served for all 
‘the uses of the family, except a bench and two dirty beds. The children 
| were puny, unwholesome-looking creatures, with tangled whitish hair and 
complexions of a dingy straw color. 


rows of corn. 


All gathered round me and stared 
while the horse was eating, but to all my remarks and questions the reply 

| was silence or answers as nearly monosyllabic as possible, and I gave up the 

| . . 

| attempt to draw them into conversation and rode on my way. 

At night I stayed 


at the house of an aged couple, the husband being 
|eighty-two years old 


and almost childish. 
said, who had begun life as a laborer. 


He was a poor man, his wife 
Then he had risen to be an overseer, 
and by dint of hard work and close saving had been able to buy himself a 
small farm and to stock it with five or six But now he was poor 
| again, and had been obliged to work as hard this season as he ever worked 

forty years ago. Emancipation had taken away all his laborers, and, as if 
| that was not enough, Potter’s raiding party had camped beside them for a 
| whole week, and had carried off his mules and horses, She did n’t know 


1egroes. 
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There 
had always pre 
But 
she 
thanked God that 
had she would n't 


why the Yankees done her so bad, for she never harmed one of ‘em. 


was a heap of Yankee storekeepers in Charleston, and she 
ferred to trade with ’em and had never spoken bad of their nation, 
they took away everything they wanted, and dug up the 
She 


if le 


» yard to see if 


sily jewelry 


old her 


er or a watch or 


for 


had n't buried some 


Sherman did n’t come that way, they t 


have had her house left. 

On the following morning I was awakened by the rain pattering on the 
roof of my chamber, and it continued to pour steadily down all day, so that 
the last forty miles of my journey to this city I performed without stopping 


at any house by the way, and without seeing much more of the country 


than the muddy road just before me. 
> 


ENGLAND.—THE NEW MINISTRY. 


LONDON, 
of the 


ministers to meet 


October 26, 1865 


held, 
before 


first cabinet council 
he 
Considering that 


ON Saturday the new Ministry is to be 


as it was considered indecorous for t in counci 
their | 
privately and semi-officially from the day on which he died, 
The real truth I tak 


ussell the 


ate Premier was buried they have been meeting 


this pretext ap 
pears to me rather unsatisfactory. e to be, 
Earl R 


epinion was strongly in favor of 


is that any 


delay was welcome to at present conjuncture. Public 


Lord Pal 


rards the expedic nt 


his being called upon to supply 
merston’s place ; but then this was because the public re 
of a Kussell-Gladstone Ministry itself as a convenient temporary arrange 
ment. Very Earl 


subject, and hopes to form a government which shall not only secure 


naturally, Russell does not take the same view of the 


him a 
continuance of official power, but 





I do not say that the task is an impossible one, but the chances are terribly 
against it. Taken by himself alone, Earl Russell is just the sort of man 
who in ordinary times might aspire to a long lease of the premier His 
early connection with the Edinburgh Revi wers gave him a reputation for 


ood stead throughout his career. 


talent 


ability which has stood him in g 


though not first-cla and of good parliamentary ex 


have 


nature the most aristocratic ¢ 


man of fair, 88, 8, 


ry 
with the 


of Whigs, and that is 


‘ircumstances » connected his name reat questions 


Though by 


perience. 


of our days. 





saying a good deal, yet he has enough of the popularity pean 
about him to make him acceptable on the hustings and at Exeter Ha 

meetings. He has all those prejudices which are common to = classes of 
Englishmen ; his private life has — been eminently decorous; and, 
above all, and before all, he is supporter L by the whole intluence of the or it 
house of Bedford. It is this which baited his success throughout life 


It 


ey power of our 


and will make | i . power in the state to the end. is strange how im 


present day, is t great 


rovern 


en at the 
The | 


about 


miense, ev 





ing families. yresent Duke of “tt iford is acomplete cypher. For 


] ke a Is a 
for all 


cause or other, which there saad ‘ous many rumors, h most 


retired life, and is scarcely known even to his own tenantry. But, 


this, the Bedford influence in and out of Parliament is an element which 
must be taken into consideration in every political calculation. Now, on 
this influence Earl Russell can rely securely ; and, therefore, though his 
own class dislike him, though his party distrusts him, and though the 


I think, 


necessity 


reckon on a 


Mr. 


country has no ardent attachment for him, he might, 


long lease of power, if it were not for the absolute of taking 


Giladstone for his colleague. 

The relations of these two men, and their respective importance, seem to 
me to illustrate the mixed composition of our Government, which in one sense 
1 





is the most aristocratic in the world, and in another is perhaps the most pop 
ular. You can hardly exaggerate the importance, politically spe aking _ of 
belonging to one of our great houses. The mere faet of so bel will 
give a young man of ordinary capacity, like the Marquis of Hartington, a 


standing and position which a self-made man could not pn till his hairs 


were But, on the other hand, when once a politician with us has got 


hold 


unseat him. 


grey. 


of the public mind, all the aristocratic intluences in the country cannot 


All the Russells, and Howards, and Grosvenors, and Stanleys 





1inst Lord Palmerston nor Sir I 


Mr 
rpool trader 


put together could have done nothing ag: 
Peel, Gladstone. T 
the Exchequer is the son of a Live he 


e isa man of no large fortune ; he 





nor could they effect much agains he Chancellor of 


is not even connected by 


marriage with the aristocracy ; h has no power 


of returning a single member for Parliament, nor of influencing a single 


tion except by the weight of his reputation. And yet he is so strong in the 


esteem of the country that he can dictate his own terms as to the composi- 


tion of any ministry he chooses to join. Earl Russell has had to ask him 
what office he would choose to accept, and to offer him the position for which, 


jn the Premier's opinion, he was best fitted. It has been said that the Goy- 


re-gild his somewhat tarnished reputation. | 
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ernment of Turkey is a despotism, limited | 


lar 





'y the right of popular revolution 
I should say that our Government was an oligarchy, limited by a right of 
popular nomination to the ranks of the oligarchy 

Thus the new cabinet will have, in fact, tw s I") ild 

not live a week with Mr, Gladstone in opposition I dou f can 

live many months with Mr. Gladstone in coa nh W I Russell 

| might truly say of his chief colleague Nec sine te nee ¢ vivere 
possum.” Mr. Gladstone cannot now be the second personag a cabinet 

and yet I extremely doubt the Premier's being w » content } t 





with endorsing the policy of the leader of the L 














even if he could submit to do so for the sake of e honor of being Prime 
| Minister of England, it is not likely that men like Lord Claret 

| Earl Granville, and the Duke of Somerset would accept ] tly e 
| supremacy of a colleague who was nominally their equal Then s 
| most difficult to see how Mr, Gladstone can lead the House of Com is 
| unsupported as he is at present. Lord Palmerstot r a years 
of his premiership, filled up the chief offices of the cabinet w S, partly 
beeause it was convenient todos », Still more because he 4 a 1 y the 
whole business of representing the Government in the Lower House in his 
own hands. The ministers for war, foreign affairs, the ¢ s, and the post 
office all sit in the Upper House. So also will the President of the Counci 
and the Premier. Thus, if things remain as they are, Mr. Glads w be 














left to iead the House of Commons single-handed, without the benefit of 
Lord Palmerston’s extraordinary tact and personal popularity. Upon the 
Treasury bench at present there is really nobody who can render him any 
effective aid. Sir Charles Wood, Sir George Grey, and Mr. Milner Gibs 10 
all of second-rate calibre, and have no power of effective speaking. Sir George 
Grey has the advantage of looking, i ular phrase I 1g 

man ;” but though this goes a the Hous ( mons, it is 
not sufficient to compensate fora k wars wrong 
thing at the wrong time. Mr. I bly the 5 the Treasury 
subordinates ; and, on foreign subjects, the House listens to him with remect 
Sir Roundell Palmer, too, is a high authority on legal ters, and he is, 
moreover, one of the few personal ad] nts of whom the ¢ r of the 
Exchequer can boast debating powers the Govern: he Lower 
House will, as at present constituted, be decidedly inferior to the oppositior 
The spe aking power of the liberal majority is to be found amongst t 10 
ministerial members It will. therefore. be necessar atrencthen the 
I usurv benches bv tl ntrod S re a] 2 if 1 wh h 
section o hese recruits are to be taken is a very important 
one. If tl lenc urries the day, Mr. Lowe, or Mr. Bernal Osborne. 
or some ot] ie “ tried reformers,’ who are known not to be dangerous 
on trial, will be added to the Ministry If however, the counsels which Mr 
GiJadstone is understood to have given are accepted, an attempt will be 
made to strengthen the Government by obtaining recruits from the ranks of 
the advanced liberals; and, in this case, Messrs. Forst rand Stansfe would 
be the candidates selected But these gentler en would not L believe ecenpt 
otlice—or if they did accept would bring no strength with then iol i 
the Government pledges itself to initiate a policy of reform. 


I do not 
Gladtone 


feel convinced, in spite of the reports current on the subject, that 


himself has made the introduction of a reform bill 


hext ses 
sion a sine qué non of continuing in office. He may reasonably enough 
hold that the Russell administration cannot last any time, and that if it 
breaks down by its inherent weakness, not by his defection, the country 


will tl The 


at present would 


n demand his accession to supreme power. truth is, that the 


18, 
demand for his ng the 


stible, had it 


en irre 
Mr 
the 


assum premiership have b 


Lif 
ring want 
of the public. If, 


not been for a lings of perfect confidence in 





Gladstone on the part throughout his public career, 


Chancellor of the Exchequer has done many brilliant things, he has done 
also many foolish things; and the recollection of the latter diminishes the 
public respect for the forme The country cannot forget his oe with 








the Puseyite party, nor has it lost recollection of the mess that Mr. Glad 
stone got us into through his phil-Hellene vagaries in the ‘a 1 Islands 
Nor, above all, has it forgotten his most unfortunate speech about the South 
ern Confederacy. The very party which approved most cordially of the 
speech at the time it was delivered make it a charge against the Chancellor 
now. And I tl most justly so. Success was the only thing that coulk 
have mitigated the imprudence and impolicy of such words spoken by a man 
occupying his pos His friends say that he only made a mist which 


nine-tenths of his countrymen made also. So it was; but still a man who 


aspires to govern the country ought not to make such mistakes ; and, above 


all, ought not to pledge himself to them without the slightest necessity 


sstness of Mr. Gladstone’s nature makes him liable to do, or 
imprucent things. It w be well for him if he would 


The very earn¢ 


| still more to savy woud 
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ake to mind one of Lord Palmerston’s sayings: “ In this country,” he once 
said to a friend, “it does not matter a d what you do, it is not of so 
much consequence What you say ; but it is the devil and all if you write any- 





lng. 

" Meanw hile, there are evident symptoms of renewed activity in the oppo- 
sition ranks. The calculation of the leaders is, that the new cabinet will 
either break to pieces through dissensions among its members, or that it 
will fail through the introduction of a reform bill. If any genuine exten- 
sion of the franchise is proposed, it is thought the Palmerstonian Liberals will 
join the opposition ; if the measure is only a pretence, the advanced Liber- 
als will unite in throwing out the Government. All such calculations are 
very problematical. But still as in fact, though not in name, the majority 
of the House of Commons are opposed toany rapid change in our institutions, 
1 believe that before long we shall have a Tory anti-reform ministry in office. 
Till we have passed through this phase, I myself have no hope of any real 
reform. 

The non-political news of the week is small. In spite of the change of 
the weather to wind, rain, and frost, the Rinderpest goes on spreading. How- 
ever, the cholera has not appeared, so I suppose we are safe from it till next 
summer. The only other piece of intelligence I think worth recording is, 
that “ Gladiateur,” the great French horse who has carried every race be- 
fore him since the Derby, has at last been beaten. In the Cambridgeshire 
stakes he ran with the enormous weight of nine stone twelve pounds, 
while the ground was heavy and soaked with wet. 
lantly, but failed to accomplish a task which no horse, I believe, ever yet has 
done. However, the British sporting public are pleased to find that the 
« Frenchman ” is not invincible. 


ateur ” was got out of English horses, trained by English trainers, and ridden 
by English jockeys. He was born across the channel, and his owner isa 
Frenchman. That is all. 


—_———__- Se 


A FRAGMENT OF IRISH MILITARY HISTORY. 


(Tux following document has been handed to us for publication by 
a Mr. Zacharie, who lays claim to the good fortune of being the * se- 
venth son of a seventh son,” and therefore gifted with “ second sight.” 
He professes in virtue of the possession of this faculty to be exempt 
from the necessity under which ordinary historians labor of waiting till 
events have happened in order to describe them, or till documents are 
written in order to reproduce them, The genuineness of the subjoined 
report rests on his authority, and what the value of this is the reader 
must determine for himself. | 





[OFFICIAL REPORT. | 


HEADQUARTERS EXPEDITIONARY FORCEs, 
April 1, 1870. 

CoLONEL: I have the honor to submit the following report of the victo- 
rious operations of the army under my command in the late disastrous 
attempt to achieve the independence of my oppressed native land : 

Under the instructions contained in “ Special Order No. 3,307” I pro- 
ceeded to the organization and recruitment of the forces composing the ex- 
peditionary corps. In obedience to the expressed wishes of the Senate, that 
the proposed landing should remain a profound secret, I issued to my coun- 
trymen and the American public a call for volunteers, in which I fully 
explained the nature of the enterprise. Within the incredibly short 
space of three months I recruited my forces to their maximum strength, 
viz.: 200 men for the infantry, 50 for the cavalry, and 25 for the 
artillery. In this arduous duty I was assisted by the staffofficers 
detailed from headquarters—Surgeon O’Cuttle; Capt. Maguire, A.A.A.G. ; 
Lieut. O’Shale, A.D.C.; and Col. O'Toole, Asst. Commissary-General. 
The tact and energy displayed by these gentlemen enabled me 40 con- 
fine my attention exclusively to those important details so necessary to 
the success of secret military operations. The mustering in of the enlisted 
men was proceeded with at the rate of one per day. I regret, however, to 
complain of the tardiness of the quartermaster’s department, although I 
presume the equipment of the boys was effected with as much rapidity as 
was consistent with otlicial propriety. 

The choice of a proper base of supplies was, as you are aware, a source of 
ore solicitude and anxiety. Thanks, however, to the experience gained 
under that great leader who conducted the “ Peninsular Campaign” against 
Richmond, I was enabled to act with a sagacity and circumspection that 
otherwise might have been productive of untoward results. Various locali- 
ties on the American coast were suggested as suitable for our purposes, but, 


He struggled most gal- | 


The plain truth is, in spite of all the non- | 
sense that has been written about “ Waterloo” being avenged at Epsom, | 
that “ Gladiateur” was no more a French horse than Mr. Thackeray—as he 
observed of himself—was a Hindoo because he was born at Calcutta. “ Gladi- 


after a mature consideration of the distinct merits of each, I selected the 
town of ———, in the State of New Jersey. Three sound mnilitary reasons 
influenced me in this decision: 1st, The place was in direct communication 
by rail with the city of New York ; 2d, It was totally inaccessible except 
to schooners of very light draught ; 3d, It was not to be found upon the 
existing maps of the country. 

My first care was to provide transportation for the infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery. This was an affair of no small importance, for not only was it 
| necessary to elude the vigilance of the American authorities, but likewise 
those of Great Britain. I determined, in view of the many embarrassments, 
, to divide the infantry, and despatch one-half in plain clothes by rail, at the 
rate of one man per day, and the balance, disguised as laborers, by the regular 
line of sloop packets. “To each man of the first division I gave an excursion 
ticket and a railway guide. To each individual of the second I furnished a 
pocket compass, with the needle securely fastened at the southwest, in order 
| to point out the course the vessel should steer, and to prevent treachery on 
the part of the captain. The cavalry I dismounted, as, although horses had 
| never been given them, they considered themselves mounted. As the force 
consisted of but six men, I transformed them into pedlars and ordered them 
to march by parallel roads—to divert suspicion—and to concentrate at a 
signal agreed upon. The artillery—a 6-pound mountain howitzer—was a 
source of galling anxiety. In my dilemma I consulted with Surgeon O’Cut- 
tle, who, with remarkable quickness, suggested that the gun be packed in a 
metallic coffin, and the wheels boxed and shipped as furniture. The surgeon 
overcame the difficulties of the burial certificate, and kindly volunteered to 
see the right arm of the service safely to its destination. My plans for the 
transportation of the troops to the designated rendezvous having been well 
conceived and executed, they were brought to a successful issue. I was thus 
enabled to give my exclusive attention to the next great military question, 
viz., the secuting of a proper vessel for the conveyance of the expedition 
| across the Atlantic to the Irish coast. To invite competition and avoid pub- 
| licity, I issued proposals through the daily papers stating the nature of the 
| service to be performed. I received but one answer, and that from the com. 
|mander of the schooner Pompous, 170 tons, who expressed great interest 
|in our cause, and his willingness, for a proper recompense, to accept the 
hazardous contract. The necessary papers were forthwith stamped and 
| signed, and the preparations commenced to transfer the clothing, ammuni- 
tion, and provisions to the hold of the vessel. This most delicate duty I en- 
| trusted to Col. O’Mahara Borru, who performed it to his own and my very 
| great satisfaction. I surmounted the difficulties of a clearance at the New 
York Custom-house, as you will see by “ Exhibit 77,093,” and “Receipted 
| voucher 8,808,” for ten million dollars in bonds of the 
hundred dollars in United States currency. 

It now behooved me to embark with myself and staff, Brig.-Gen. O’Frag- 
gerty, A.A.G.; and chief of staff, Col. O’Mahara Borru, A.D.C.; Surgeon 
O’Cuttle, medical director ; and Col. Flaperacker, C.S. Subsequent to my 
| departure I telegraphed Col. O'Toole, in charge of commissary stores in 
| New Jersey, that I was about to proceed to the rendezvous, and ordering the 
| concentration of the various detachments which, to avoid suspicion, had been 
| scattered here and there about the country. I also ordered the purchase of 
| three hundred untanned calf-skins. The embarkation of myself and staff 
| was effected quietly and without ostentation. As soon as we reached 

the vessel’s deck, the captain pushed out into the stream and made sail. 
| Baffling head-winds detained us in the lower bay, but after many vexatious 
delays we arrived in safety at our base of supplies. Our entire success de. 
| pended upon an absolute secrecy. Every indication suggestive of the service 
in which the vessel was engaged was, therefore, removed, and, as a precaution- 
ary measure, I ordered my staff to retain the captain and crew on board the 
Pompous, while I landed, in plain clothes, to confer with Col. MacWhorter. 
| To dull suspicion I entered the warehouse and purchased a bunch of onions. 
| While in the act of receiving the vegetables from the colonel and commissary 
| of subsistence, I gave the count« rsign “Erin.” We retired to the private 
| office, where the following arrangements were completed, namely: The 
troops having been concentrated, they would be held in readiness to embark 
}at the signal of a rocket fired from the schooner’s deck ; the Colonel 
O’Toole to remain in charge of the base of supplies ; requisitions for stores 
_to be made, in cases of urgent necessity, via Atlantic Telegraph Cable , a 
schooner to be kept in readiness to depart at a moment’s notice with the 
needful supplies. I bade the colonel farewell and returned to the Pompous. 
At 8 P.M. the signal agreed upon was made, and the boats left the schooner’s 
| sides to embark the troops. This service was performed with great rapidity, 
| 80 that at roll-call, at 9 p.m., 200 infantry, 50 cavalry, and 25 artillerists re- 
| sponded to their names. Our complement was now complete, and with one 
wild Celtic yell we weighed anchor and made sail for the broad Atlantic. 


Republic, and two 
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Thirty miles out at sea I opened the “sealed orders” that were prepared un- tion until morning, when the whole army would advance upon Killor 
der my direction at the general headquarters. I was surprised to find that glin, a village about twelve miles distant. The occupation of this place 
my staff, as well as a majority of the troops, were familiar with their con- would secure the protection of my front, while my flank would be guarded 
tents. Our destination was Dingle Bay, on the south-western coast of Ire- | respectively by the Magillicuddy’s Reeks and Dingle Bay. The enemy evacu 
land. ated the town at our approach, and we took immediate possession of the 
Three days after leaving the land the weather became somewhat bois- abandoned works, which consisted cf the common fences of the country. Thi 
terous and the troops sick, with symptoms of mutiny. [immediately caused | capture of this impregnable position enabled me to await with calmness the 
a special order—No. 1—to be prepared, which, upon being read to the men, | onset of the savage foe. On the morning of the third day of our occupation ot 
produced the desired effect. | Up to the thirty-ninth day the voyage passed | Killorglin, my cavalry pickets were driven in by overwhelming numbers. 1 
without incident of importance. The infantry, when the weather permitted, | allowed the enemy to approach within about fourteen yards of my works 
was exercised in brigade drill, and when the sea was calm Col. O'Mahara | when, at the word of command, the troops delivered a territic fire, which 
Borru, A.D.C., practised the cavalry—dismounted—on the main boom of the however, failed to check the advance of the insolent minions. As they still 
vessel in the art of attaining a perfect seat. I cannot too cordially recom- continued to push forward, I again gave the order to fire, which was instant 
mend to commanders of future sea expeditions this novel mode of exercising ly obeyed, but with the same mortifying results as on the previous occasion 
the horse soldier. It not only gives him self-reliance, but likewise a firm- Determined to learn the cause of the harmlessness of our shots, I despatched 
ness and tenacity of muscle highly conducive to a thorough effectiveness. Col. O’'Maharra Borru, A.D.C., to the front, with orders to investigate the 
For obvious reasons artillery practice was dispensed with; in its stead, and affair. Upon his return, he reported that through the carelessness of the 
in order to keep up the artillerists in their drill, Brig.Gen. O’Fraggerty, | ordnance officer in New York the army was provided with nothing but 
A.A.G. and chief of staff, exercised them at the ship’s pumps. blank cartridges, and that the artillery ammunition was of the same 
On the morning of the fortieth day out, when about six hundred miles | quality. 
from the Irish coast, H.B.M.S. Liverpool hove in sight. I made instant 
preparations to meet the anticipated danger. I had caused, as I have In my desire to save a further effusion of blood and to stop all needless 
already mentioned, a number of untanned calf-skins to be purchased and carnage, I sent out a flag of truce ; but the insolent and bloodthirsty Britons 





placed on board the expeditionary vessel. These were so arranged as to. treated it with disrespect and ordered us to “ surrender without conditions 


serve as a means of concealment for the men, and at the same time produce | I was forced to accept the terms; but, contrary to all the usages of modern 
the effect of forming a portion of the cargo. The steamer fired a gun and warfare, no sooner had we laid down our arms than t! constabulary 

lowered a boat, but ere it touched the water my troops were all perdus | rushed in upon us and manacled one and all without regard to rank or con 
in the hold of the schooner. In consideration of the issues involved in the | dition. I regret to report the loss of all our art y. arms, cloth 








preservation of my life and the safety of my person from capture, I did not | ing, colors, provisions, ammunition, : of every scription. It 
think it a degradation to conceal myself with my staff in a cask already en-| gives me great pleasure, however, to st: hi 1 not lose a man, either 
tirely filled with hams. In view of the extraordinary circumstances of the | killed or wounded, but 1 am sorry to add that the enemy was equally for 
case, and of the instructions prepared by me at general headquarters in New | tunate. I have called the engagement the * Battle of Killorglin,” and I sug 


York, I felt justified in acting as I did. I consider this explanation due to | gest that the Senate permit the survivors of this ill-fated expedition to in 
the brave army I had the honor to command. The English officers boarded | scribe upon their colors the words “ Killorglin.” 


the Pompous, but the captain was prepared with a manifest, for expenses | In conclusion, I beg to call your attention to some of the causes of the 
of obtaining which please see “Exhibit No. 73,778,” and “ Receipted | failure of the attempt to achieve the independence of our native land, First, 
voucher No. 8,809,” for two hundred dollars. The brutal Saxons returned | The force was unequal to the work required of it. Second, An entire ignor- 
to their ship, raging with hunger and disappointment. j ance of the country. Previous to the sailing of the expedition I was informed 


The fiftieth day after cutting loose from our base of supplies in New | that Ireland was flat, open, and unfavorable for the movements of cavalry 
Jersey we sighted Dingle Bay. Within a few hours we passed in without | To my surprise I found it densely wooded, hilly, and well suited to horse 


molestation, and anchored under the lee of Rossbey Point. Our arrival | men. I would suggest that in fature we endeavor to gain our information 
attracted but little attention, the inhabitants evidently laboring under the | from Irishmen rather than from books. 7/ird, It will ever be a waste of tim 
delusion that our vessel was merely an American trader come in to make a and money to attempt the liberation of Ireland unless we are able to equip, 
harbor. At 9 p.m. I ordered the disembarkation of the troops and matériel, | feed, and clothe an army of five hundred thoasand veterans, and sustain an 
a delicate operation most successfully performed. We advanced without | enormous and effective iron-clad tleet. Fourth, The English Government 
opposition upon Carra, a small village about three miles distant. Of this | is stupidly obstinate, determined, and powerful, file the great mass of the 


place we took undisputed possession, much to the surprise of the inhabitants, | Irish people is indifferent to our cause 
who were prepared to greet us as if we were a party of harmless fishermen. The strict seclusion in which T now find myself will prevent my accepi 
Our paper “ promises to pay” quickly undeceived them, and without more | ance of a future command, 

ado they assumed a position of hostility and defiance. | I have the honor, colonel, to subscribe myself 

Your very obedient servant, 

ments. lintimated as much to my chief-of-staff, who concurred in my opinions. MAURICE FItzPATRICK O'SHAUGHENESSEY, 
Without, however, waiting for the proper permission, that officer proceeded to | Maj.-Gen. Commdg. Expeditionary Forces 
the telegraph station, and forwarded a message to New York, via London and THe O'RorkKE, Colonel and A.A.G., Irish Republican Army, New Jersey 
the Atlantic Telegraph Cable, asking urgently forhelp. As soon as I learned 
of the unpardonable blunder committed by my subordinate, I hastened to | 
the telegraph office and despatched, via the same route, the folowing tele 
gram : “ General O’Fraggerty is mistaken. I do not need reinforcements. 
I have one hundred and fifty effective men, and I can hold my own against any | 


’ 


I was not long in deciding in my own mind that we should need reinforce 


Literature. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE Rev. C. Merivale, the historian of Imperial Rome, is continuing 


force.” I have since learned that the clerks in the electric company’s offices no 
sooner detected the purport of the two despatches, than they immediately 
violated the oath of secrecy and communicated with the British Government 
officials. In view of the hostile attitude of the inhabitants of Carra, I} world’s progress by a new series of the Boyle Lectures for the present year 

thought it expedient to order up the artillery. After much delay this was | "ae Conversion of the Northern Nations” forming a c mmpanion to his late 
accomplished, and the piece planted so as to command the streets of the vil-| volume, “ The Conversion of the Roman Empire,’ republished by Messrs. 


his studies on the effect of the Christian element in civilization and the 


lage. This precautionary measure was productive of good results, at least | D. Appleton & Co. In this latter work he came in competition with Gibbon, 
it cleared my iminediate front of the threatening peasantry. I now sent out | Milman, and other authors who had incidentally treated the subject ; but in 
foragers in search of horses for the cavalry, and at the same time despatched | the forthcoming lectures he enters on a field scarcely touched by any English 
a peremptory order to the captain of the Pompous to hold himself in} writer, except by Mr. Maclear in his valuable “ History of Christian Missions 
readiness for any emergency. The mariner evidently misconstrued my | during the Middle Ages,” a Cambridge prize essay, published in 1863. The 


: . | 4s , : - , 
command, for he hove up his anchor and stood out to sea. My foragers | Boyle Lectures are delivered in accordance with an endowment bequeathed 
met with good success, as they shortly returned with a large number | by the Hon. Robert Boyle (“the father of modern chemistry and brother of 
of serviceable animals. I now threw out pickets, and established the | the Earl of Corke”). For the first fifty years after their establishment in 1691 


posts for the night. The artillery I ordered to occupy its present posi- they were regarded with great interest, being preached by men like Dr 
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Samuel Clarke, Whiston, Bentley, etc., and were considered to afford the 
best defence of revealed religion ever produced. In the last century they 
suffered from the general deadness that prevailed in ecclesiastical matters 
during the era of George III, and were only occasionally printed at long 
intervals. A reviving impulse was given by the choice of Rev. F. D. Maurice 


as lecturer in 1847, when he delivered his course on “ The Religions of the 


World in Connection with Christianity,” and the lectures bid fair to resume | 


their ancient reputation under men of Mr. Merivale’s class. 


—If our publishers could spare time from the hercudean task of manu- 
facturing books for the South and Western country sufficient to look around 
them for new speculations, they would find a lively and pleasant work, that 
would meet with a ready sale, on “Shooting and Fishing in the Rivers, 
Prairies, and Backwoods of America,” by a French sportsman, Benedict 
Henry Revoil, editor of the Journal des Chasseurs, just translated and pub 
9 


lished by a friend in an English dress, in 2 vols. post 8vo. Mr. Revoil’s pre- 
face relates how he resided for nine years in the United States, during which 
time his love of field sports was continually tempting him away from civilized 
districts to desert wilds and distant frontiers in search of birds and beasts 
unknown to the annals of European sport. The freedom from the restraints 
that guard the animals of chase in the Old World quite intoxicated him on 
his arrival in America, and he naively recounts his surprise at being brought 
before a country justice at Hastings-on-the-Hudson, with eleven woodcocks 
in his pocket, for which he would have had to pay a fine of fifty-six dollars— 
on 


because they were shot during the breeding season, on June 25, 
vention of the laws of New York—unless he could prove satisfactorily that, 
as a foreigner, he was ignorant of the laws. As it was, he escaped with the 
confiscation of his game, “which (he says) the judge’s clerk, I afterwards 
learnt, made into a capital pie.” Mr. Revoil’s sketches range from the 
buffaloes of the North-west to the alligators of Florida, from the whale and 
cod fisheries of Labrador and Newfoundland to the “ blind gudgeons of the 
mammoth cave of Kentucky.” They show unvarying good humor and skill 
in sprightly narrative, worthy of competing with the best English or Ameri- 


can writers of the sporting school. 


r 
5 


—All who were afraid that romance would vanish and the varying rain 
bow of fancy die away at the march of science and the screech of the loco- 
motive, may be re-assured of the vitality inherent to “Folk Lore” by the 


appearance of two handsome volumes, “ Popular Romances of the West of 


England, or the Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions of Old Cornwall.” In- 
congruously enough, the collector and chronicler of these fragments of a 
former world of belief that still linger in the minds of the peasantry, is 
Robert Hunt, F.R.S., editor of Dr. Ure’s scientific dictionary, and connected 
with the School of Mines and the Cornwall Polytechnic Society. Thirty- 
five years since, inspired by the recollections of childhood, he commenced 
collecting the genuine household tales of the people amongst whom he was 
The 
result is before us in as large and curious a gathering as has ever been 
united in 


brought up, in the identical language in which they were related. 
one work, of traditions arrayed under the heads of “Giants, 
Fairies, Mermaids, Lost Cities, Fire Worship, Demons and Spectres, Death 


Superstitions, Holy Wells, Sorcery and Witchcraft,” ete., etc. With the 


partiality of a discoverer, Mr. Hunt claims for the giants of Cornwall a | 


“character peculiarly their own; they were true Celts, fond of home, and 


we have no record of their ever having passed beyond the wilds of Dart- | 


moor.” 
individuality.” The wandering minstrel and story-teller has only vanished 
before the newspaper and penny magazine within twenty years; from the 
To Sir Wal 
ter Scott or Jacob Grimm few books could have afforded a greater treat 
than Mr. Hunt’s popular romances, and they have an ethnological value 
in completing the cycle of Celtic popular fiction, already illustrated as it 
exists in the Western Highlands of Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and Brittany, 
by the labors of J. F. Campbell, Crofton Croker, Keightley, Villemarqué, 
and Emil Souvestre, 


two last of their race some of Mr. Hunt’s stories are derived. 


—Mr. Giladstone’s Address, delivered before the University of Edinburgh 
on the 3d of this month, is just issued by Mr. Murray. One of the leading 
ideas most dwelt on is that “among the auxiliaries required to complete 
the training process for our race,” some were needed, “I will not say as a 
corrective to Christianity, but as a corrective to the narrow views and the 
excesses which might follow on certain modes of conceiving and applying 
it.” These correctives Mr. Giadstone finds in the value attached in Greece 
to physical beauty and physical training of all kinds, and its counteraction 
to the asceticism of the church, which included all things material as under 
a curse, and at war with the supposed Christian duty of abstraction from 
worldly pleasures and interests. The connection of the mythology of 


in contra- | 


The Cornish fairies, he admits, “do not exhibit the same marked | 


Greece with some primitive form of patriarchal revelation, it will be remem 
bered, is a favorite theory of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s “ Homer 
and the Homeric Age,” and he evidently prefers to dwell on the resem- 
blances and harmonies discoverable between the two systems in the benefi- 
cent spirit of a philosopher, rather than to exaggerate their discrepancies 
with the unreasoning ardor of a zealot, as was formerly the fashion. 

—Dr. Rowland Williams, the boldest, if not the most prudent and politic, 
among the writers of the once famous “ Essays and Reviews,” has in press 
| an important work on Biblical criticism, “The Hebrew Prophets translated 

afresh from the Original Tongue, with constant reference to the Anglican 
Version and with Illustrations for English Readers.” By a novelty of ar- 
angement it is intended to distribute the prophets chronologically according 
to the three or four great Eastern empires to which they refer, giving, first, a 
translation ; secondly, critical variations ; thirdly, a running paraphrase 
which will occasionally swell into a commentary ; and, lastly, an introduc 
tion to each prophet. The first part, constructed on this plan, is devoted to 
the prophets during the Assyrian Empire, and will contain Joel, Amos, 
Obadiah, Hosea, Micah, Isaiah (to chapter 39), and Nahum. ‘This is now 
in press and will shortly appear, to be followed in due course by the suc- 
ceeding volumes. Dr. Rowland Williams’s scholarship is allowed by those 
| who are most offended by his want of orthodoxy. It would seem that one 
good accruing from present disputes will be to direct attention to Hebrew 
| learning and literature, so shamefully neglected of late years in England. 


—Though the original application of photography to the purposes of 
| book illustration was made in New York, by Mr. G. P. Putnam, by the intro 
duction of photographic views in his “Homes of American Statesmen,” 
the art has never been made available for this object here to anything like 
This is the more remarkable from the 
fact that our photographic artists rank among the first in the world, if, in 
deed, they do not alone form the very highest class itself. Among the em 
bellished volumes got up for the nearly approaching Christmas and holiday 
season in England no less than eight are illustrated entirely by photographs. 
|Two of them relate to the “ prince of painters ”"—‘‘ The Great Works of 
Raphael, a series of Twenty Photographs of his most Celebrated Paintings,” 
with his life by Vasari, and a complete list of his authenticated works by 
Passavant, published by Messrs. Bell & Daldy ; and “Christianity in the 
Cartoons, referred to artistic treatment and historic fact,” illustrated with 
twelve photographs and four plates, by W. W. Lloyd, issued by Messrs. 
Williams & Norgate; another is “Salvator Mundi; Photographic Illus- 
Painters of the Life of Christ, with brief Medita 
tions in Prose and Verse selected from Great Divines,” by Messrs. Seeley. 
“Lady of the 
and 


the extent that prevails in Europe. 


trations by Great 
The other works of this class are Scott’s “ Marmion” and 
Lake,” with photographic illustrations of the scenery of the poems; 
“Flemish Relics: Architectural, Legendary, and Pictorial,” and “The Ruined 
Abbeys of the Scottish Border” and of “ Yorkshire,” embellished by the 
same process. So great are the advantages for the representation of many 
classes of subjects, as, notably, elaborate architectural views, afforded by 
| phetography, that it has entirely supplanted line engraving for that purpose. 
The art that produced the beautiful engravings that illustrated Britton’s 
|“ English Cathedrals” and other similar works is now entirely disused, if 
not quite extinct, and it is probable that in a few years they could not be 
| executed by any living artist. 


| —The Spectator, generally candid and impartial in its critical judgments, 
has a review of Hon. Henry J. Raymond's “ Life, Public Services, and State 
| Papers of Abraham Lincoln” that shows a comprehension of the true character 
of the man and his work almost unique among foreign journals. The book 
| itself is warmly commended. The reviewer says: “We have seldom read 
| a book with a profounder and more unflagging interest, for it really contains 
| the history of the greatest revolution of this century—perhaps in any cen 
| tury—compressed into, and absolutely identified with, the life of one man. 
| Not a single state paper, scarce even a telegraphic despatch, is to be found 
that is not stamped deep with the impression of a mind at once singularly 
representative and singularly personal. Mr. Lincoln’s mind was a political 
transparency, in which the nation could see an individual character of great 
power working out the problems set before them all, working them out 
slowly, indeed, but upon a method in which they all felt the most perfect 
| confidence ; working them, too, with a sincerity that was unmixed with the 
faintest pretension, and showing evidence of a long and patient, rather than 
passionate, grappling of his powerful intellect with the difficulties of each 
question presented to him—evidences which must have touched as well as 
convinced the great people who followed so anxiously the slow tentative 
progress of his thought. No wonder that such a man, thinking intensely, 
, and thinking aloud, as it were, for five years, in all sorts of public manifestos 
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and addresses, should have carried the best thought of America with him as 


no man has ever carried it yet.” 

—The new work by the Emperor of the French, “ On the Policy of France 
It is the 
result of the late Imperial visit to that dependency, and foreshadows a change 


in Algeria,’ was published on the 10th of the month at Paris. 


of measures in the administration tending to promote the progressive advance 
of the Arab race, as shown in the duties and responsibilities of local govern 
ment. 
the shape of a letter addressed to Marshal MacMahon, Duke of Magenta. 


The book is a small quarto, printed at the Imperial press, and takes | 


—The organ of the publishing trade in London gives but a doleful | 
account of the present state of the commerce of literature, apparently diffi. | 


“While 
the cotton, the iron, the woollen, and the stationery trades, in common with 


cult to reconcile with the undoubted activity of the press. It says: 
ratio 

b 
The number of country booksellers is, if anything, smaller 


most others, have, during the past twenty years, increased in a 


trade, on the has made but 


perfectly marvellous, the book contrary, 
small progress. 


than it was twenty years ago, and is scarcely larger in London with its 


Read 


inte llige nt book 


three millions than it was when the population was one million less. 
The r 


sellers is dying out, and there are no new men coming forward to 


f 


ing is on the increase, but book-buying is not. ace of 


take their 


places. The trade was formerly of the most reputable description, the book 


seller ranking next to a professional man, while his shop was the resort of 


the rank and intelligence of the locality. Book-buyers consulted him about 


additions to their libraries, and he, knowing the tastes of his customers, took 


care to lay in a stock of such books as they were likely to choose. This he 
attributed to the syste 


does no longer,” etc. One reason for the change is 





matic practice of underselling, the prevalence of which has destroyed the 
confidence between the seller and the buyer, and allows unprincipled and 
dishonest parties to fatally injure the trade without benefiting themselves. 
A committee of the most respectable houses has been formed to investigate 
the subject, and to propose such means as they may consider adaj 
elevate bookselling as a business to its former standing. 

—Mr. Tristram, 


travel on Syria and on the African Zahara, is engaged to furnish to the pub 


a well-known naturalist, who has published books of 


lications of the Ray Society a distinct volume on the “ Natural History of 


I 


Palestine.” Though a country which exhibits in such a remarkable manner 


the various species of so many climates, yielding to the naturalist, in the 
neighborhood of the De ad Sea, tl he tro 


the 
hover round the heights of Hermon, it has, hitherto, bee 


plants of the pies, while arctic birds 


nalmost a terra in 


cognita to scientific observers, and more important illustrations of the Scrip 
tures may be expected in this department than in any other branch of 


enquiry. 
—The original designs, drawings, and writings of Leonardo da Vinci ar 


1 


among the choicest treasures of the Royal Library at Windsor Castle. It was 


the habit of that great man to set down indiscriminately the results of his 


studies in art and researches in physical science in note-books and loose 


sheets, sketches and drawings intermingled with remarks, ete., written back 


ward with the left hand, so as to read more easily when reflected in a mirror 
than in any other way. The English collection comprises about two hund 
red detached sheets, and a further portion of Leonardo's manuscripts are 


el 


in the Imperial Library at Paris. Some extracts were published from them by 
Venturi, so remarkable in substance that even the cautious Hallam declares 
“ they strike us with something like 


like 


single mind than the superstructure 


the awe of preternatural knowledge,” 


and seem “more revelations of physical truths vouchsafed to a 


its reasoning upon any established 


A 


basis.” The drawings and writings to 


now at Windsor it is now proposed 
publish in fac-simile, on account of their combined artistic and scientific yal 


The work will form about 250 plates in folio, with 


le 
lt, 


the text of the MSS. de 


ciphered and printed in full, a translation and all needful notes and illustr 


tions, under the charge of Mr. Panizzi and Dr. Sharpey, secretary of the Royal 
Society, for the scientific portion, It will be issued in twenty parts at ons 


guinea each, the publication to commence early in the year 1866. 
—The fifth “ Annuaire,” or yearly report, of the Ethnological Society of 
France, is just ready for publication, and will complete the first series of its 


works. Among other interesting matter it will contain chronological annals 


by the Japanese Mokados ; Papers on Jewish History, and its connection with 


Babylon and Persia, the Books of Esther and of Judith, by M. Oppert 
cles on the Siamese and Pali Languages, ete. 


; arti 
The publications of the Eng 
lish Anthropological Society also show the lively interest that prevails on 
The American Ethnologi 
cal Society continues to accumulate facts more especially bearing on th 


the subject which it is its mission to illustrate. 


early history and condition of the races of the New World, and has just 
resumed its meetings for the season. A former laborer in the field who has 


in the 


ted to} 


| 
i 
i 
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not lately been heard from, Mr. George Catlin, announces for publication in 


ation. 


London, through Messrs. Triibner & Co., “ O-Kee-Pa, a Religious Ceremony 


lof the Mandan Tribe of Indians,” with twenty-three colored illustrations, in 


one volume quarto. Mr. Catlin has also addressed a letter to the press on 
the present condition and treatment of the North American Indians 

nouncing in the severest terms the inhuman massacre of the Chey: tribe 
and the general conduct of the United States officials, ete.. by whom the 


national relations with the red man are managed 


—“The History of the American War,” by Lieut.-Col 





Scots Fusilier Guards, with plans of battles, ete., is just completed by the 
appearance of the second volume in London. It is the only work of any 
pretension yet written in England on the subject. Colonel Fletcher has had 
the advantage of visiting the Union : ies during the command of General 
McClellan, and writes with fairness and impartiality, without adding much 
either of new ideas or actual information, to the existing stock of knowl 
edge. Meanwhile materials rapidly accumulate, principally on the Southern 
side, to an extent that threatens to be embarrassing to the future historian 
Mr. Pollard, author of the secession “ History of the War, 


red on a résumé of the transactions of the past 
In “ Blackwood'’s Mag 


Borcke, a Pru 


IS enge 





titled “History of a Lost Ca 


ist 


published the narrative of Colonel Von 


services in organizing the rebel cavalry were of the high 
are promised by Messrs. Lippincott & Co., at an early da 
Diary of the War: Containing the Transactions of the Ws 


the Confederate States Government during the whol per 
until the evacuation of Richmond and the surrender of 
bracing copies of all important documents and $} hes 
War Office, with a History of the Rise and Pr ss of 





finally compassed the Destruction of the Confederacy 


Confederate States War Office— 








—* Club Life of London, with Anecdotes « Clubs, Coffee-houses, and 
Taverns during the Seventeenth, Eighteenth, a Nineteenth Centuries,”’ is 
the title of a new book by that industrious compiler John Timbs, whose 
works, under his own name and various well-sounding pseudonyms, as 


“Horace Welby,” ete., would almost fi nall library. Mr. Timbs is one of 


asn 




















the best workmen of his class, and in his books of “ Curiosities” and * Anec 
dotes’”’ usually brings forward some interesting matter f 1 recondite 
sources The taste for ry I an iwe g upon the eof the past 
which usually characte > per when original creative power is 
in abeyance in a nation, has caused the growth of a mob of compilers whose 
pertorn sare of the most wishy-washy kind. Since Thackeray brought 
] hteenth century o fashion, the literary and social characteristics of 
id are the favori s of these gentry. Dr. Johnson wished he 

! r again hear of the Punic War. Wes ily rejoice if 
Goldsmith's * bloom-colore ( s] lid | yu i in tl ‘same oblivion 
t is continu y turning up Sir Joshua Reynolds's ear trumpet, 
Dr J h st n's tea drinkings s bashfulne ss Garri k's love of 
saving a penny, and othe rscraps \ rut I es, referred to with an 
e: vw ers ¢ t Saia rn yury type to show 
ance with 4 he past. The social and 
li " nd is a mine whicl ild hardly be exhausted by 
any number of genuine workers, so s are the materials at command 


for it authors in question have no know! 


lo 
A 


c e 





le and Wraxall, 





form al g stock trade. It is impossible to 

take up an English magazine withou t g¢ with a rehash of this old mat 
ter, destined to fi a book served up under some taking title. 

ind versatility of the talents of M. Ernest Renan are 

work, the joint production of himself and a literary 

It is the introductory portion to the last volume 


Lit 


arried on by a Government commission, to which we 


“raire de la France,” a work commenced by the 


10 parallel in England or America. The account of 
nees with preliminary general survey of the era 
f, the fourteenth century, is prefaced by a “ Discours 





‘par V. Leclerc, and “ Discours sur 
Renan. The merit of has been so universally 
‘ ; A } } 


been published in a separate form, in two vols. 





vtat des Arts,” 
these dissert itions 


ized tha 





vy have 
M. Le 


that relates to its material | 


After 
Renan takes up all 
ty 1+ 


L ana e rine a 


roval octavo. clere’s survey of the intellectual elements of the age, 
rogress, especially architec- 


} } - +41 
§, and Shows, With 





ré 


f rning and eloquence, 
the mutual interdependence of the conditions on which civilization depends, 


and the characteristics that distinguish a progressive state such as Europe 
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then exemplified from one merely stationary and conservative. The “ Dis- 
cours” is said to form the best account and philosophy of the arts of the 
Middle Ages that has ever appeared. 


me 


SAADI'S GULISTAN.* 


Tue rise and career of the modern Persian literature 
accounts one of the most striking passages in all literary history. 


is on many 
For a 
long succession of centuries the Persian muse had been mute, the energies 
of the peopie absorbed in the wars, tumults, and revolutions which make up 
the ordinary staple of the historian’s account. Indeed, if Persia had ever 
before produced a varied popular literature, all trace and remembrance of it 
had become lost. In the very earliest period, before the beginnings of his- 
tory proper, the followers of Zoroaster’s religion had their sacred books, a 
part of which, mixed with matter of later origin, has come down to us as 
the Zendavesta. But all the literary activity of the race, so far as we know 
aught of it, had been since expended in preserving, translating, and ex- 


The Nation. 





is but scantily represented—in part, because the Persian savans have chosen 
to write in Arabic rather than in their own tongue. And it has, upon the 


| whole, more of that quality which is independent of clime and circumstance. 
| which appeals directly and with power to the universal human heart, than 


pounding that ancient and revered record. The external fates of Persia, | 


in the meantime, had been full of vicissitude. Under Cyrus and his succes- 
sors the Persians had been the foremost among the branches of that grand 
division of mankind to which we ourselves belong—the Indo-European race 
—to take their part in the drama of universal history. They had been first 
checked, then conquered, by Greece; Persian tradition still accuses Alex- 
ander of Macedon of having burned the records and overthrown the altars 
of the pure religion of Ormuzd. Governed fora while by his generals, the 
country had then submitted for near five hundred years to the yoke of the 
Parthians, until, in A.D. 226, a native dynasty regained the throne, re-estab- 
lished the ancient religion and customs, and revived the memory of Persian 
power and valor by its desperate and often triumphant struggles with the 
Roman Empire. Then came the avalanche of Moslem fanaticism and fury, 
before which so many thrones went down. Persia was overthrown, and it 
seemed for three centuries as if her nationality and religion were crushed 
and annihilated together; Arab language, faith, and culture threatened to 
usurp the place of what was distinctively Persian, and the land to become 
socially and intellectually, as it was politically,a mere appendage to the 
empire of the Caliphs. There must have been an extraordinary force and 
persistency in a national character which, after so long and changeful a his- 
tory, could rise to a new and more vigorous life from beneath such an over. 
whelming blow. And this was what took place in Persia. No sooner did 
the Moslem servitude begin to relax, as the caliphate went to pieces and 
independent dynasties arose here and there in the eastern provinces, than 
the national spirit revived, and marked its new birth by a burst of song. 
The land had become thoroughly Mohammedanized during the long period 
of the Arab domination ; the faithful votaries of Zoroaster’s doctrine were 
feeble and persecuted communities in the desert, or exiles in India. Yet 
signs of such resistance as the circumstances made practicable were to be 
seen in the general adherence of the Persians to the Shiite heresy and in the 
rise and prevalence of the Safi mysticism, which spurned the narrow bounds 
of Moslem orthodoxy, and sought for beatitude only in transcendental con- 
templation and spiritual union with God. To their ancient historical tra- 
ditions, too, the national mind clung closely ; and the first great work of the 
new national literature was the gigantic epic of Firdusi, the “ Shah-Nameh,” 
or “ Book of Kings,” in which was wrought out the whole history of Persia, 
as it lay in the popular mind of the period, founded in no small part on le- 
gends whereof the Zoroastrian books themselves contain the germs. What 
a wonderful energy there was in the poetic ardor which fired the national 
spirit is to be seen, not only in the popular enthusiasm which accompanied 
it, and the long career of literary productiveness which followed, but in its 
effects on the other races. The wild tribes of Turan, the hordes of Turkish 
descent, who were then commencing the movement which brought them 
later across the Hellespont and to the very borders of Germany, were taken 
captive by it; their barbarous dynasties, as they succeeded one another upon 
the thrones of Iran, became without exception the lovers and patrons of the 
Persian literature ; and, to the present day, the polite language of Constan- 
tinople is full of Persian elements, then learned and borrowed, and nearly 
the whole Turkish literature is an imitation of Persian models. 

The golden age of Persian literature covers about five centuries, from the 
beginning of the eleventh to the end of the fifteenth. It was throughout 
essentially of a belletristic character: epic, legendary, lyric, and romantic 
poetry, panegyric, philosophic allegory, aphoristic apologue, are its staples. 
Even history, though an important, is a subordinate department, and science 
By Musle-Huddeen Sheik Saadi, of Shiraz. 


With an Essay on Saadi’s Life and 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


* “The Gulistan, or mone Genten. a 
Translated from the original by Francis Gladwin. . 
Genius by James Ross, and a Preface by R. W. Emerson. 
1865. 12mo, pp. 379. 





is possessed by any other Eastern literature. 

Most conspicuous among the many brilliant stars in the literary firma 
ment of Persia are four, which rose and set at nearly equal distance from one 
another: they are Firdusi, Saadi, Hafiz, Jami. Of these, Firdusi is superior 
in dignity, and the mingled historical and literary interest of his great poem is 
elsewhere unequalled ; Hafiz has the intensest poetic fire ; Jami exhibits the 
most varied genius; yet Saadi is the one most known and enjoyed in the 
West. This is not without its sufficient reason. Saadi’s life was one of 
extraordinary length and of greatly varied experiences. He died near the 
end of the thirteenth century (the exact year is a matter of dispute), more 
than a hundred years old. He is said to have written his best works in his 
old age, depositing in them the wisdom gathered in an active career pro- 
longed much beyond the usual period of senile quiescence. He had been all 
his life a wanderer, and had, among other things, fought against the Crusag- 
ers in Palestine, and languished for a while as their prisoner. This sort of 
life was not unusual among the savans and beauz-esprits of Asia ; they were 
accustomed to pass from country to country, from court to court, enjoying 
the consideration which their reputation brought them, extending and 
strengthening it, winning new patronage, and learning more of men and 
manners. It was the highest culture which the circumstances of the place 
and time permitted. Upon Saadi it seems to have had a more than usually 
happy effect, purifying his nature of local and religious prejudices, softening 
down the peculiarities of the Oriental character in him, teaching him practi- 
cal wisdom and all-embracing charity, making of him a cosmopolitan in 
genius and sympathies. Its fruits are to be seen in his two most popular 
works, the “,Bostin” and “Gulistfn,” or “ Fruit-Garden” and “ Rose-Gar- 
den,” the latter of which is now for the first time put before the American 
public, in an elegant form and under the.care of an American editor whose 
name commands universal attention and respect. The “ Bostéin” is in verse, 
the “ Gulistan” in prose, with intermingled verse ; both are made up chiefly 
of anecdotes, brief stories with a moral, incidents illustrative of some weighty 
practical truth, distributed into books according to their subject and the 
nature of the lessons they teach. The tone and aim of these anecdotes are. 
almost without exception, truly admirable, their philosophy a genuine love 
of humanity and justice. Not a few of them are already familiar to us, 
having found their way, through more or less devious channels, into the 
common stock of literature. 

While Saadi’s other works—being to us of less attractive contents, and in 
a far higher degree than these dependent for their interest upon their poeti- 
cal form—are comparatively unknown in the West, the Bostan and Gulistin 
have been repeatedly translated into almost every language of Europe. Of 
the latter, there exist nearly twenty versions, four of them in English. The 
most popular of these English versions, that of Gladwin (it first appeared in 
1806, and has since gone through a number of editions in England), is here 
reproduced, along with the introduction to another, that of Ross (published 
in 1823), giving an account of the poet’s life and works, an estimate of his 
genius, and a eulogy of the Persian literature and culture. The volume re- 
ceives unity through the preface of Ralph Waldo Emerson, which has the 
interest, of thought and style, always belonging to whatever comes from his 
pen. Gladwin’s translation is a respectable one, but by no means allethat 
we could ask for as a representation of its original. No literature is more de- 
pendent than the Persian upon the charm of style for its attractiveness, and 
Saadi especially, as we are reminded in the preface to this volume, valued 
most of all his gift of “sweet words ;” he was willing to lose anything else 
sooner than that. And, although it would be doing the solid worth of the 
Gulistiin signal injustice to represent its style as its chief merit, it is very 
easy to see how much an eloquent diction must add to these moral anec- 
dotes, giving beauty to what in the version may even appear tame or com- 
monplace, and brightening and commending the lesson drawn from each sig- 
nificant narrative. Gladwin is simple and unaffected only, not eloquent. It 
detracts sensibly, too, from the effect which the stories should have, that the 
verses in which their lessons are usually summed up are rendered by him 
in prose. What here sometimes seems an unmotived repetition had a very 
different value in the original. 

That a translation, however, should be found unsatisfactory, is too com- 
mon and obvious a matter to be worth dwelling upon. Every one knows, 
who knows aught upon the subject, that a perfect translation is the despair 
of every true scholar. To translate a work of art in literature is like copying 
the painting of a great master; nay, it is vastly more difficult ; it is like 
copying a picture in the colors of another prism than ours. The Oriente] 
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scholar is not always a man of that fine literary sense and power of criticism 
which should enable him to feel keenly and analyze truly the peculiar beau- 
ties of the author he reads; still less often has he the artistic power which 
should enable him to reproduce those beauties. We rather have 
trusted Saadi to the hands of a man of genius like Mr. Emerson than of a 
scholar like Gladwin. 


would 


Yet we thankfully accept what is here presented us. 
We recognize with pleasure the motive and aim of the publication—a loving 
appreciation of the merits of the Eastern poet and sage, and a desire that his 
name and works should become as familiarly known in America as they are 
in Europe. 
to the knowledge of the West, we have already sufliciently expressed our- 


Respecting the laudableness of such attempts to bring the East 


selves in a recent number of this journal, and we must commend the judg 
We wish 
the book the wide circulation and cordial reception which, in our opinion, it 
fully deserves. 


ment which has chosen so promising a means to so good an end. 


———— a - 


CONCERNING TIMOTHY TITCOMB.* 


SINCE the “Country Parson” has been called a prose Tupper, there is, 
unhappily, nothing left within the whole range of epigram for the charac 
terization of “ Timothy Titcomb.” 


it is not the less desperate. 


The situation is perhaps inevitable, but 
No doubt a future age, should his work descend 
to posterity, will have the courage and wisdom to express in some compre- 
hensive phrase a sense of their quality ; for the present we can only hope to 
suggest their nature vaguely and unequally. 

Fortunately, a great number of readers have already some idea of our 
author. 
He has a wide reputation as poet and novelist ; and it seems to us he has 


He has written a good many books, which have had large sales. 
done his best things in these characters. As a lecturer he is quite as well 
known, and in the volume before us he publishes the lectures which he has 
These are nine in 
number, and of such quantity and quality that it exalts our respect for the 


written and delivered during the last six or seven years. 


national sweetness and patience when we consider that they must have 
each been delivered to popular assemblies at least a score of times. 

It might not be without a measure of sadness, however, that we considered | 
this, for the fact suggests uncomfortable ideas of the facility of literary 
success in this country, and goes far to prove that reputation is the only 
thing still to be had cheap among us ; that while overcoats, butter and eggs, 
rents and fuel, are exorbitantly dear, fame, like consolidated milk, is within 
the reach of the humblest resources. But it would be unjust to the public 
to judge it by what it endures rather than what it likes; and it is doubtful 
whether the popularity of such writers and lecturers as Mr. Holland is other 
than apparent. 
of readers and 


A slovenly and timorous criticism has been the bane alike 


of writers, and an order of mind has been allowed to 


flourish up into a thistly 
donkeys. But we doubt 
appetite for the growth, 


rankness in our literature fit only to browse 
greatly whether most people have any genuine 
and we question if even among those to whom 
harsh dispraise of Mr. Holland would come with almost the shock of a per 
sonal affront, there has not sometimes been a suspicion that he was heavy 
and trite. It would be difficult, certainly, to find anything in these popular 
lectures which is not dull if new, or old if good. The lecturer himself has 
sometimes a sense of this, and once expresses the belief that a great deal he 
has been saying must seem to his audience like the recitation of a school 


room. We must do him the justice to say, however, that this concession is 


made in a moment of rare consciousness, and that, for the most part, he 
rehearses his commonplaces with a dignified carefulness and a swelling port 
of self-satisfaction inexpressibly amusing. He does not wonder, this 


eloquent lecturer, he is “smitten with wonder,” he says, when he thinks 
“of the power which bold assumption has in the world,” though we suspect 
that he is merely smitten with wonder that he should have thought of the 
tremendous fact ; and he might have marvelled at his hearers for submitting 
te his own pretence of having something wise and novel to tell them. He 
loves to say “‘ Now, mark you,” when there is nothing to mark, and is fond 
of the sort of metaphor which, like bear’s meat, grows as you chew upon it, 
and can neither be swallowed nor ejected. Nothing daunts him, and he does 
not hesitate to electrify you with the idea, for example, “ that hate is not so 
good a motive as love, and, thank God! it is not so powerful a motive as love !” 


Throughout these lectures Mr. Holland patronizes the good, the true, 
and the beautiful. He encourages these amiable abstractions, and tries to 
keep up their spirits by a constant testimony to their good behavior. He is 


also friendly to the domestic and public virtues; but the great object of his 


philanthropic condescension is the Christian religion. He cannot say enough 


* “Plain Talks on Familiar Subjects. A Series of Popular Lectures. By J. G. 
Holland.”” New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1866. 
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and if he sometimes sus 
pects that his platitudes on other subjects might seem like the recitations of 


in favor of its many winning and useful qualities ; 


schoolboys, he has every reason to believe that his attitude toward our 
common faith is that of a pedagogue. He wishes to bring this faith out 
and have its merit recognized, and will never give up his protéegée, even 
though people should think his constancy unfashionable. Religion he finds 
lamentably absent from politics and society, and, above all, from fashionable 
literature. He does not find Thackeray Christian, even when he takes “ into 
account the sulphurous satire which he points with such deadly fire at the 
very society which makes him fashionable ;’ and he objects to the pen of 
Charles Dickens that, although “ thrilling to its nib with the genius which 
inspires it, he has never written, in good, honest text, the name of Jesus 
Christ.” The rebuke of worldly-mindedness and vanity and uncharitable 
ness which breaks forth from Thackeray, the unfailing advocacy of the 
cause of the despised, the poor, and the prisoner in the novels of Charles 


| Dickens, prove nothing of their love of Christianity, because the name of 


Christ is not in their works. Does Mr. Holland wear a crucifix about him ? 
Kingsley, although a traitor to the cause of popular reform, and the inventor 
of the odious muscular piety of second-rate modern fictions, is Christian, 
because he calls on the name of the Lord ; and Ruskin, who has lately dis- 
covered the divine beauty of slavery, is likewise a Christian for the like 
reason. Mrs. Browning, also, is a Christian writer ; and whereas fashionable 
unchristian writers are doomed to perish, our lecturer is led to the anti- 
climax of saying: “ The earth is not broad enough, the earth is not deep 
enough, to bury Mrs. Browning in.” 

It may be objected to the censure of such writers as Mr. Holland that, grant 
ing their popularity to be fac‘itious, they do a great deal of good to common 
place people ; that they reach a large class of hearers and readers who could 
not be reached by men of genius; that they act as smoked glasses for the 
weak vision that would else turn away from thought, or, regarding her, 
We desire to give Mr. Holland’s 
admirers and apologists the benefit of this doubt. 


would be dazzled to death by her aspect. 





> 


THE IRISH PRISON SYSTEM.* 


“Our Convicts” isa remarkable book. Asa literary work it is poor, but 


no reader of it will be tempted to dwell on its defects. Its chief excellence 


}and peculiar importanee to American readers consist in its presenting a de- 


tailed and accurate view of what is becoming famous the world over as the 
Irish system of prison discipline, a system which is destined to revolutionize 
the whole theory and practice in regard to the treatment of criminals. The 
principles at its foundation are simple and of universal application; the 
methods by which they are applied are as simple as the principles them- 
selves. 

An act of Parliament of 1853 founded both the English and Irish convict 
systems. Transportation was a failure, and though this alone would not, per- 
haps, have prevented its continuance, the colonies themselves did prevent it by 
refusing to receive any more criminals. Western Australia, however, from 
peculiar and temporary causes, was anxious to admit convicts, but in 1854 
Governor Fitzgerald wrote to request that no more Jrish convicts on tickets-of.- 
leave should be sent out. The reason given was an idiosyncracy of the Irish 
prisoners, arising from a “singular inaptitude to comprehend the nature of 
moral agencies, or to be affected by them.” They are represented to have been 
degraded and apparently incorrigible. Such was the situation of affairs when 
Captain Walter Crofton undertook the charge of the Irish prisons. Ten years 
later, from the prisons whose inmates had gone to Australia incapable of be 
ing affected by moral agencies, went men so reformed that employers receiv 
ed them with confident reliance on their future honesty ; a system had been 
devised so perfect as to excite the admiration ofall interested in the progress 
of social reform, so perfect that no improvement can be suggested, so zealously 
carried out that Howard alone is a name fit to be compared with Crofton, 

To reform the prisoner, to fit him for admission to society, and at the 
same time to give society such satisfactory evidence of his reform as to in 
duce trust in him, these were Sir Walter Crofton’s objects. An appeal to 
his moral nature, and to hope rather than fear, was the means employed, 
Methods were employed so simple that the result seems obvious. 

J. B., then, take Sir Walter's own illustration, has lived a life of antago 
nism to law and her ministers 

“ He arrives at his prison chained and scowling at all who approach him— 
he is angry with himself for not having been able to elude detection, and for 
no other cause whatever. J. B.is stated to be twenty-eight vears of age ; 
his life of crime has given him the appearance of thirty-five. He is now con- 
victed of burglary, and has four former convictions recorded against him. 


*“Our Convicts. By Mary Carpenter * In two volumes Svo. London: Longman, 
Green, Longman, Roberts & Green. 5 
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Hle has rect 
different crimes, and has been on the tread-wheel more than once 
and darkness also he has experienced from time to time. He has been vio 
lently insubordinate in prison and has been flogged. He is known to be one 


what is termed a certain amount of penal infliction for his 
solitude 


} 
ved 


of a notorious gang of robbers infesting one of our populous cities. You 
sean his countenance and there is not one hopeful lineament apparent. You 


elicit from him that his parents died in a work-house, from which he abscond 
ed. He never had a home.” 

This is certainly an unfavorable specimen for an experiment in reform 
If you punish him, he has been punished before and hardened by it. If you 
try to amend his character, how will you do it when he is in a state of tacit 


He must before discharge regain freedom 





antagonism to youat every point ? 
in some sort, or the public will not be satisfied that he is reformed ; yet | 
can this be done without removing the necessary physical restraint ? 
Irish prison discipline is divided into three stages. The first consists of 
cellular imprisonment for eight or nine months. But whether eight or nine 
months, depends exclusively upon the convict’s conduct ; 
penal, the object being to induce reflection and, if possible, contrition. Dur 
ing the first half of tnis period a very low diet is used, and for the first three 
months no interesting employment is permitted. Meanwhile there is a great 
deal of time for secular and religious instruction, the plan of the Irish sys 
tem is carefully taught, and the convict learns that for the future all depends 
on himself. At the end of the first period the prisoner reaches another 
stage, of which the peculiarity is that his progress is recorded by marks ; the 
principle upon which these marks are given he has already learned, and he 
now finds that the more laborious his attention, the greater his good-will and 
industry, the sooner can he reach the much desired third or intermediate 
stage, so called because occupying a position between absolute freedom and 
penal servitude, not wholly yielding the one or strictly enforcing the other. 
This stage gives character to the system, and it is through such “ intermedi 
ate” establishments alone that a satisfactory and well-tested change can be 
effected in the character of criminals. Here there are no marks; here is to 
be proved the sincerity of amendment. Here the individual is to be looked 
at, and for this purpose the smaller the number to be “ individualized ” the bet- 
ter. One hundred is stated to be the outside limit ; but no doubt the limit of an 
average family would be best, were it but possible. Small gangs, the smaller 
the better, are formed, and the person in charge of each, while he is to teach 
the members of it a trade, is responsible for their characters. He is to talk 
with them, make himself familiar with everything concerning each one of 


go out 


them—in a word, to treat them as men. Again, they are trusted to 
slone from the prison ; to carry messages from one prison to another, and to 
spend part of the small sums they are allowed to earn by industry and good 
behavior. Natural means are used as far as practicable. “No more re 
straint is used than would be necessary in any well-regulated establishment.” 
(And this tests at once the efficacy of the methods in the previous stages.) 


Phy 
sical restraint, or even its possibility, is excluded, and, indeed, the use or pos 


The officers work with the convicts, are unarmed, and in small force. 


sibility of force would be “inconsistent with the principles” which the in 


termediate establishments “ were instituted to enunciate.” The object is to 
prove to the convict that he is really to be credited with the improvement 
he has shown in obtaining marks. Again, as before said, it must be proved to 
the public that full credit for reform may safely be given him when liberated. 
He is now co-operating in his own advance. 


“He cannot ignore the conviction, sooner or later, that the system, how- 
ever penal in its development, is intended for his benefit ; and that, more 
over, it has by its stringent regulations and arrangements after the libera 
tion of the convict, and this is most important to note, made the vocation 
of crime very unprofitable and hazardous to follow. He hears lectures of 
an interesting and profitable description, which not only point out the wick 
edness and the danger of criminal pursuits, but show him the course which 
he should take in order to amend his life where his labor is required and 
his antecedents not likely to entwine him to his ruin. The mind of the 
convict is in alliance with the minds of those placed over him, and what at 
first sight might have appeared to be impracticable, has become, for many 

be 


wt 


years, a rec wrded and ratifying fi 


And now having by the sweat of his brow earned his liberty, hav- 


ing by his good behavior and industry shortened his time by some 


months, the prisoner is to return to the society which had expelled 
him. But his original term of sentence has not expired, and society de 
that in case of a return to his former life there 
To effect this, the much-abused 


mands a further guaranty 
shall be a return to his former punishment. 
Hi 


graphed and his offense has been entered on a criminal register. 


ticket-of-leave is given him. has, it should be said, been already photo 
“ But 
what is a ticket-of-leave ?” 
Ticket-of-Leave Man,” and conceived, perhaps, the idea that its operation is 


to blast the prospects of even the repentant sinner. The license is merely 


asks some one who has seen the play of “ The | 


LOW | 


| quence was that, carefully let alone by the police and not bein 
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misconduct on the part of the license-holder will produce a forfeiture of the 
license, and that misconduct means association with notoriously bad char 
acters, an idle and dissolute life, or the absence of visible means of obtain 
ing an honest livelihood. In England this was all, and no means were 
taken to enforce the law, while the police were ordered not to exercise any 
supervision over the discharged prisoners, for fear that the appearance of 
Be- 


sides this, the license soon became a matter of course, and was granted to 





such surveillance would prevent them from obtaining employment. 


all, whether well-behaved or not, at the end of the usual time; the conse 


o 
5 


by any 
means reformed, the ticket-of-leave was a license to practice crime, and the 


word became a national reproach. In Ireland, on the other hand, three con 


| ditions annexed to the English certificate, and a rigorous enforcement of 


this stage is very | 





| them, gave as a blessing to Ireland what to England had been a curse: 1. 


The convict was to report himself to the police of his district on his dis 
charge, and subsequently on the first of each month till the period of his 
original sentence had expired. 2. A change of residence must be notified to 
3. An in 
Says Miss 


the constabulary, in order that the registration may be changed. 
fringement of these rules entails a revocation of the license. 
Carpenter (Vol. LL, p. 95): 


“The system of photography, and the careful registration of every 
offence, make it almost impossible for any convict at large to commit an 
offence without his being at once detected as an old offender, and receiving 
a sentence proportionably longer. Since the absolute certainty of detection 
and punishment is the most reliable deterrent, the knowledge that crime is 
thus made a hazardous calling proves a very strong stimulus to the con 
victs to abandon it and to lead a very different life. Such is the 
working of the Irish convict system. If its results are asked for, reference 
need only be made to the grand fact that in Ireland there is such general 
belief in the reformation of convicts that they are received back into society, 
and able to gain an honest livelihood ; that employers are not afraid to give 
them work and even place them, after suitable probation, in situations of 
trust. Tangible proofs of its success can also be given in the very remark 
able reduction of crime in the island and the very small proportion of re 
lapses.” 

In proof of this statement we find on p. 116 of Vol. II. a table which 
shows that in 1854 the number of criminals in custody in Government 
prisons was about 4,000. In 1862 the number was 1,314, a striking decrease 
In 


remarkable increase in the number of convictions, but we must remember 


of such crime as is punished by penal servitude. 1862 there was a 
that it is the number of re-convictions alone which can prove the success of 
the system. As to these the percentage of relapses was only 9-9 during the 
six years previous to 1862. That year was very exceptional on account of 
Nevertheless, from 1856 to 1862 inclusive the total 
number discharged was 4,960. 


prevalent distress. 
Of these 510 were re-sentenced, 107 licenses 
were revoked, and therefore 617 were returned to prison; the pereentage 
being 12°44. To perceive what a very small proportion this is, it is only 
necessary to consider that out of every hundred eighty-eight are reformed 
men—eighty-eight thieves, burglars, murderers, garroters, turned into honest, 
respectable citizens. Into this system, so admirable in itself, life was breathed 
by such men as Crofton and Organ. 

The latter was the prison instructor; but to him education meant a life 
long care of every convict committed to his charge. He spent years in 
laboring to secure the reception by society of a class only known to it as the 
most criminal in the world. Without men like these systems are lifeless, 
But such men are always to be found. 

Here in America we feel well satisfied with our prisons. There is no rea 
son for such satisfaction, for our prisons do not attain their object. A prison 
Ours are schools of crime. 
Says a committee of the Prison Association of New York : 


is, properly, a reformatory, a moral hospital. 


“Tf an institution should be established in every county of the State with 
the inscription over the door, ‘ Vice and crime taught here,’ and the processes 
within corresponded to the announcement without, this committee is im 
pressed with the conviction that the work of manufacturing criminals could 
scarcely be more effectually done than it is by our jail system, as at present 
organized and managed,” 

This is strong language, but it is not lightly used. There is, we think, 
no proposition more true than that “our present jail system is deeply de 


| praving to the prisoner and a positive evil to the community.” Says another 


committee : 


“Insecurity, scant room, crowded corridors, bad ventilation, vicious air, 
horrible odors, abundance of vermin, want of personal cleanliness in the 


| prisoners, too ample facilities for outside communication, defective separation 


of the sexes, compulsory idleness, the absence of all means of intellectual 
culture, very inadequate agencies for religious instruction and moral reform, 


| and, above all, the promiscuous association of prisoners of all classes and all 
| ages—forming, as they do, a foetid, seething mass of mutual contamination 


and pollution—are, if not universal, at least far too common points in the 


a certificate of freedom under certain conditions, the gist of which is that! picture presented by our common jails,” 
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The penitentiaries are better; it is to their improvement, indeed, that the 
chief attempts at reform have been directed, the jails remaining the same 
he 
1 the folly of 


» when he 


schools of vice as before. Almost every man or woman who issues from t 





former has been at various times an inmate of the latter, anc 


endeavors to stop crime by reforming the criminal in his last st 





is encouraged in it during all the first stages, is evident. Until our jail 


8 


are radically changed, we cannot hope for any great diminution of the 


‘ dangerous classes ;” until the promiscuous association of young and old, 
good and bad, criminals and witnesses against criminals, is abolished, we 
must expect a “ feetid, seething mass of mutual contamination and pollu 
tion ; ” until short sentences are abolished, we must expect repeated sen 
tences; until we admit that a register for crime is at least as essential as 
one for mortgages, no one need despair of being tolerably successful in the 


profession of crime ; until we make a distinction between children and hard 


ened offenders, we must expect hardened offenders. Too much cannot be 
said as to the necessity of a change in these respects. The effect of short 


sentences, without registration, is, that with proper precautions men commit 
crime after crime and run through prison after prison before being arrested 
for any length of time ; a long sentence, so 


But 
is commit 


that when they at length receiv 
matured in wickedness are they that reformation is almost impossible. 
what is to be said of our treatment of children? A boy of twelve 

We had better have two 
hundred and twenty felonies on our statute-book again, and hang a boy of 
twelve for the theft of a shilling, than do this. We educat 


virtuous, the prosperous, in knowledge and goodness ; 


ted to prison with the burglar of years’ practice. 


e the rich, the 
our poor, our ignorant, 
We succeed 
jails the other. Thi 


our Vicious, our starving we educate in crime, in vice, 


in lust. 


admirably with both classes. Schools finish one is | 


crying evil must be remedied. The sweetness of the charity of Elizabeth 


Fry and Howard must replace the stern ignorance of our present attempts 
at the repression of crime. 
New York have 


the convict i 


| 
} 


The Legislature of at length adopted the principle of 


“commutation ;’ s to earn the remission of his sentence, as 


in Ireland. Whether it is to be successful depends upon the strictness with | 
‘ ] . . } 
Such measures are excellent, but of imperfect usefulness | 
until the value of the “ intermediate 


after liberation. 


system’ is appreciated. By that alone | 


can the prisoner be fully prepared 
feel secure as to his reformation. 


There is, 


The prison management of New York changes with every change of politics 


however, a stumbling-block in the way of all improvement. 


Nothing can be worse. Nothing can more effectually prevent order, care, 
and ability. Nothing can so effectually secure a worthless class of prison 
officers. Prisons do not belong to the spoils, yet it is a well-known fact 
that the lower class of politicians have the prisons given over to them be 
cause they are thought fit to receive nothing better. 


Nothing better? Have 


we sunk into a sluggishness from which nothing will rouse us? Is it not 


enough that 60,000 men, women, and children pass throug 


h the prisons of 
one State every year to show us how much is to be done ? 


“> 


HISTORY BY THE YARD,* 


CIVILIZATION has its inconveniences not less than its manifold comforts 


and advantages. It has blessed us 


Steam is as good an illustration as any. 
with cheap and expeditious transportation by land, and cursed our civi 
society with unscrupulous, almost omnipotent, corporations. It has enlarged 
commerce by shortening the passage of the sea; and, by competition wit] 
the Arabian caravan, has sped for us the return of the cholera, henceforth 
the terror, not of a term of years, but even of every year. It has diminished 
incaleulably the labor and the cost of printing, and made the press th 
mscien 


invincible ally of progress; but it has done so at the expense of ¢ 
tious mechanical workmanship, and with no small detriment to langu: 





and literature. Our newspapers have begotten a style and vocabulary of 
their own. 
gence. 
achieved according to the requirements of every sort of periodica 


Care has given way to haste, and accuracy to slipshod negli 
The writing which used to be the burden of a man’s life is now 
lL. Nove 


have long since adapted themselves to the serial form, and, in France at 


least, to the width of printers’ columns. 
instalments ; 


We have had history in monthly 
M. de Lamartine now gives it to us daily in the Constitutionne l 
Finally, we have works of the gravest character contracted for within im 


* “ History of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Bros., New York. 1564 (1855). 
“Napoleon at St. Helena.” Ib 
“The French Revolution of 1789.” 
“The Empire of Austria.” Ib. 
“The Empire of Russia.” Ib, 
“Italy.” Ib, 186-, 


By John S.C. Abbott.” Two vols. Harper & 
1855, 

Ib. 1859, 
Mason Bros., New York. 
1560, 


1359, 


for freedom ; by that alone can society | 
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possible limits—impossible, did we 1 see Loa lly executed by the 
author, produced by the publisher, and sold by the ten or hundred thousand 
through the active canvassing of the latter’s agents 

It is of the last-mentioned evil that we are moved part urly to speak. 
Its effect upon the entire book trade concerns the publishers rather, or cer 


tainly sooner, than 


modes ot 


the general public, who: have only a secondary interest 


in rival literary enterprise. Its effect upon the popular taste and 
culture and acquirement, and the performances of scholars and thinkers, may 
not be left to the attention and possible correction of any class 


It 


, preceded by scruples analogous to 


of men, but 


deserves to be seriously pondered by the community. is high time that 


the emission of any new book should | 


ti.ose out of which convictions are born, and attended by an apology either 


expressed in set terms or contained irresistibly in the substance of the com 


position. Every writer, before publishing, should challenge the aim of his 


undertaking, its need, and his « ations for wuld criticize his work 


jualitic 
when criticism will be most opportune and valuabk 


1 that 


reckon the number of pages they 


it; 8 


“at its very conception. 


Between this spirit and in which men now sit down and deliberately 


have to fill, calculate with time-piece and 
calendar the division of intellectual 


] 


labor, and, having agreed upon their 


ownright and contingent remuneration, begin to ply their pens with all 


their might—between these two methods it is not only proper but necessary 


to choose, and quickly, before the false supplants the true. In these times 


and in this country the rebellion exhibited no mortal wound when its history 


began to be written. The body of the late Presigent had not reached its 


final resting-place ere half-a-dozen biographers were engag rite his 


life. In any just sense neither task was practicable for the present genera 
tion, even as a mere chronicle of facts, We do not, and not for long 





years, know all the facts. We cannot yet distinguish the pretended from 
the real 
Among the contractors for this kind of shoddy it is not surprising to find 
serTy 


Mr. John S.C. Abbott busy and prominent. We ol ina Western paper, 


a card from that gentleman, h of a current state 
ment that, having been sect f this city, to write 





rross inaccuracies 





no disposi 


we cannot help 


as to lead them to cancel their agreement with him have 


tion to doubt Mr. Abbott's word in this matter, th 





affords, perhaps, tl 





regretting that he is to go on with his job Ie the very 
best instance of misemployed ine ity that could be desired for our 
purpose ; and if we cursorily revie now somewhat stale productions, 
it is only that we may exhibit the viciousness of that disposition which 





tosses off a book ‘hild a soap-bubble, with equal amusement 


as ll 
to itself and equal indifference to t 
Mr. Abbott's “ History of 


umes, in 1855, and its general charac 


appeared, 


in two vol 





o Well known to require much 





comment here, The attempt of th ] an impartial judgment of the 

creat Corsican was not more ludicrous than his estimate of his own success 
A fair representation,” says he, “of the endeavors of Napoleon 

would shak he Governn The view of his 


of Great 





y.” Ten years 
of the 
ill Mr. Abbott 
“the 


since 





’ 7 
elapsed 





most perverse, unblu 
have us look for England’s calamity in her ente cordiale with 


u 


nephew of his uncle 














sorry earnest, our author's impartiality con 

sisted in resol the outset that his subject was immaculate, and it then 
merely to shift the 1] upon others, or to gloze over 

s Thus, to mi: in Napole s ful regard for 

human life, and aversion to bloodshed, he remarks that “ bombshells cannot 
] hrown affectior attr s tl sual and even traordinary hor 
rors (like the massacre of the garris Jaffa) to stern necessities of 




















war,” and for ever s the Y e assailants, and hence 
responsible for all that grew out of the ensuing strife. In asserting Napo 
on’s “high sense of honor,” and his noble advocacy of “the equality of 
privileges an ersal brother! lof man,” he remembers to forget 
his effort to 1 St. D 1 his treatment of his black rival, 
lo And generally y be remarked that Bonaparte’s own defence 
f his n s and sis wed to outweigh the gravest accusations that 
have been r ig £ Ss 
The rhetoric of this veracious history is not to be passed over. That it 
is florid a1 g wn must be pardoned to the enthusiasm of the writer. 
Towards its r isness we are less inclined to be lenient. This fault 
|might naturally be explained by the circumstance that the “ History” first 


| 
| appeared in parts in “ Harper’s Magazine ;” but this would not excuse its 


recurrence in the completed volume, and we have sufficient evidence that 
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the fault is inherent in Mr. Abbott’s style. A single quotation from a sin 
gle page will answer for the work we are considering (I., 127) : 

“The roar of the battle, the shout of onset, and the shriek of the dying, 
mingled, in midnight gloom, with the appalling rush and wail of the tem 
pest. P 

“Through the long hours the groans of the wounded, scattered over 
many miles swept by the battle, blended in mournful unison with the wail 
ings ef the tempest.” 

It would be tedious to follow the historian in all his misstatements and 
confusion, and convict him of ignorance or carelessness, or a probable com- 
bination of both. Again a few examples must stand for many. He speaks 
of the Bastile as just demolished in 1790 ; 
established in the midst of the Reign of Terror; that Napoleon was pro- 
moted to the rank of brigadier-general when invested with the command of 


says that a new constitution was 


the artillery train at Toulon, instead of after the capture of the town, as he 
correctly states a few pages further on ; that “more than seventy thousand 
loyalists, men, women, and children of the highest rank,” were there be- 
leaguered ; that “‘a few months,” instead of four years, passed away before 
Napoleon overthrew the constitution which he had established by that suc- 
cessful siege ; that Josephine, born on the island of “ Martinico,” was twenty- 
eight years of age in 1796, instead of thirty-three ; that the people of Lodi 
saw the sun “ sinking behind the Tyrolean hills,” or, ia other words, setting 
in the north-east ; that Murat became King of Sicily, instead of Naples, etc., 
etc. All these from the first one hundred and fifty pages of the first volume, 
with which, and with the work itself, let us conclude with the following 
versions of a part of the testament at St. Helena, contained in one chapter: 


“T arrested the Duke d’Enghien because that measure was necessary to 
the security, the interest, and the honor of the French people, when the 
Count d’Artois maintained, on his admission, sixty assassins. In similar cir 
cumstances I would do the same.” (I., 431.) 

“T ordered the Duke d’Enghien to be arrested and executed, because it 
was necessary for the safety, the welfare, and the honor of the French nation. 
Under the same circumstances I should act in the same way.” (I., 435.) 

Though the “ History’ contained considerably over a hundred pages on 
“ Napoleon at St. Helena,” the year 1855 witnessed also the publication of a 
book with the same title, of no less than six hundred and sixty-six long 
pages! But it shall not delay us now, for it has all the extravagance and 
defects of the larger work. Four years later we were favored with “ The 
French Revolution of 1789,” from a republican point of view. Being anxious, 
however, to try Mr. Abbott away from French territory if possible, we pass 
on to “ The Empire of Austria—its Rise and Present Power,” which, also ap- 
pearing in 1859, is proof of the wonderful elasticity of our author's intellect, 
just released from the overwhelming theme of the French Revolution. Hap- 
pily for him, he had a guide in Coxe’s “ House of Austria,” which he ingen- 


jously converts into a history of the Empire by ignoring the earlier history of 


the country and stopping with Leopold II. With judicious discrimination, 
also, he connects the’career of Charles XII. (in Denmark, Russia, and Peland) 
with the life of Austria, though he never fought a skirmish in her borders, 
and overlooks Frederick the Great, whose wars were all waged against her. 

True to his title, Mr. Abbott leaps from the “rise” without difficulty to 
the “ present power” of Austria, though that involves perfect silence con- 
cerning the revolution of 1848. The territorial extent of the empire, as he 
reckons it, is a mysterious piece of calculation, by which he derives 256,399 
square miles (near enough to the truth) from items which together make 
318,373. 

The purpose of this work having been stated in the preface to be to deal 
rather with romance than with history—after the manner of his master- 
piece, it would appear—we must make some allowance for its rhetoric. Yet 
it is really too bad to see Ottocar of Bohemia urge his troops “through the 


defiles of the Bohemian mountains ” (p. 26), himself “ threading the defiles of 


the Bohemian mountains” (p. 28), and also two “ united armies threading 
the defiles of the Bohemian mountains ” (p. 47); to find the “ domains of the 
Count of Hapsburg spreading through the defiles of Alsace and 


Suabia” (p. 25), the possessions of Austria “spreading through the defiles of 


the Alps” (p. 46); to behold the Turks “ rush through the defiles of the Il- 
lyrian mountains ” (p. 75), and Duke Ludovico “ thread the defiles of the Ty- 
rolese mountains” (p. 90); and to learn that there were “ passes . 
which it would be necessary for the French to thread” (p. 440). He must 
have a clear head who is not lost in this labyrinth. 

For a chapter of brilliant anachronisms commend us to that describing 
the northern exploits of the Turks. We are told that in November, 1437, 
Sigismond died, and was succeeded, as emperor as well as king of Hungary 
and Bohemia, by Albert; next that the Turks were at this time becoming 
the terror of Christendom ; then that, with a powerful armament, Sigismond 


in person commenced his march to Constantinople, which the Turks were | 
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ation. 


besieging ; and that, the Christian troops being utterly routed and nearly all 
put to the sword, the emperor with difficulty escaped. These events, of which 
neither the time nor place is specified, occurred near Nicopolis in Bulgaria, 
in 1396, more than forty years before Sigismond died, and fourteen before 
he became emperor. The narrative concludes: “ Bajazet, the sultan, re- 
turned exultant from this great victory, and resumed the siege of Constanti- 
nople, which ere long [say fifty-seven years later] fell into the hands of the 
Turks ;”’ 
mond [but died before the fall of Constantinople], thought the moment pro- 
pitious for extending his conquest,” ete. (Pp. 62-4). 

Mr. Abbott’s “‘ Empire of Russia,” which our readers will excuse us for 
only glancing at, has the advantage—for Frenchmen—of being written after 
French authorities, quoted in the preface, in consequence of which the names 
of Russian princes, princesses, and towns are given in excellent French, par 
exemple : André, Monomaque, Michel, Héléne, Youri, Souzdal, Péréyeslavetz, 
In the same way the barbarous Petcheneges are called “ Petchénégues, ”’ 


and “ Amurath, who was sultan at the time of the death of Sigis- 


etc. 
and the Eastern town of Samarcand, “ Samarcande.” 

We would fain have a look at our author’s “Italy” 
formed that it is out of print, thanks, possibly, to an at last discerning pub- 


also, but are in- 


lic. Had it met with the favor of the “ History of Napoleon,” which bears 
on its latest edition the imprint 1864, the whole of Europe would probably 
have succumbed to the indomitable pen of Mr. Abbott. Possibly Spain, 
Portugal, and the rest, owe their deliverance to the breaking out of the 
rebellion, which naturally inspired the historian of the greatest epoch of 
modern times in the Old World to essay the greatest of all time in the 


New. And as we have observed in the former instance 


** How drefile slick he reeled it off dike Blitz at our lyceum 
A-haulin’ ribbins from his chops so quick you skeercely see ‘em),’ 


so we may expect American history, under his dexterous manipulation, to 
be drawn out by the yard, ell, furlong, mile, it may be, at the good pleasure 
of his employers and the endurance of his countrymen. 


——— <> 0 


“ Mr. Ambrose’s Letters on the Rebellion.” By Hon. John P. Kennedy. 
(Hurd & Houghton, New York.)—We do not know of any other 246 pages, 
of small size, in which so much wisdom and historical fact and substance 
have been compressed as in this unpretending book. We have here 
pages which show the statesman and the jurist. Mr. Kennedy's long 
experience as a member of Congress and of the Cabinet, and his intimate 
connection with Southerners, being himself a Baltimorean, have enabled him 
to produce a treatise on secession which we could wish to see in the hands 
of every reflecting Southerner and of very many Northerners. Let no one 
say it is too late to write or read on secession ; and that the whole subject 
is settled. Neither slavery, nor negro-status, nor secession is absolutely set- 
tled. Conviction must ;ro on spreading and deepening. It was but yester- 
day that Louisiana, or at least the Democrats in Louisiana, publicly 
re-asserted the revolting dogma that the United States Government and the 
different State governments in this country have been established for the 
whites alone. This assertion, absurd by whomsoever asserted, becomes 
doubly so in the mouth of a Louisianian or Floridian. Dr. Lieber has shown 
very conclusively, in his ‘“ Lectures on the Constitution of the United 
States,” that the most refining doctrinarian cannot point out in the whole 
genesis and history of Louisiana or Florida one day, one hour, when she 
was sovereign ; and in his speech on secession, delivered in South Carolina 
in 1851, he has shown how closely all the States have become intertwined 
(besides being subject to one national Government), so that a single State 
can no more secede without disarranging the whole than one of the com- 
posing stones of an arch can be removed without depriving the whole arch 
of its use and efficiency. The able letters we are publishing from the pen 
of “G. P.M.” take the very tenable ground that not one of the thirteen 
colonies (let alone Louisiana and Florida) had ever the essential attributes 
of sovereignty. But Mr. Kennedy prefers to dwell upon the inconsistency 
of the latter State pretending to possess the right of secession, and he 
treats this point with great ability and directness. On page 31 he remarks: 

“That territory was originally purchased by the United States at the cost of five 
millions of dollars. Some fifty, or perhaps a hundred, millions more were expended in 
its defence. It was purchased on considerations purely national, as essential to the 
commercial and military advantage of the country. It contains about thirty million 
acres of available land, which, by the purchase, became a public domain. Emigrants 
from other States went there, and were allowed to settle on this domain upon payment 
of a small amount per acre for the fee. In the year 1845 there had emigrated into this 
territory a population which, added to the settlers already there, amounted to some- 
thing less than forty thousand white persons, who had become the owners of perhaps 
some two or three millions of acres. In this year, 1845, these persons very earnestly 
desired the privilege of being erected into a State, and to that end petitioned the Goy 
ernment of the United States to confer upon them this greatly desired boon. At that 
date the high tariff of 1542 was in full operation ; the question of slavery was as rife, as 
active, and as virulent in its agitation of the country as it has ever been since ; in short, 
every Southern grief, as interpreted in the inflamed politics of our day, was as poignant 
at that time as it was in 1860, Notwithstanding these motives ‘ to heap curses upon the 
Union,’ which some of the most authoritative teachers of Southern rights were then 
urging upon their disciples, the people of Florida, with their eyes open to all the 
‘iniquities’ they now impute to the national Government, prayed for admission, and 
they were kindly received and welcomed as a loyal addition to the fellowship of the 
States. 

** After a brief existence of fifteen years, during which the Government was known 
to them only by the profusion of its bounties, upon some pretence of convenience—for 
they had none of oppression—they avail themselves of this right of secession to enable 
them to retire from the Union. By this act they not only claim to deprive the people of 
the United States of the whole benefit of the considerations which originally induced 
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the purchase of this territory from Spain, as a national necessity—the great forts upon 
the coasts, the naval depots, the supply of ship-timber, the light-honses and guides to 
navigation, and the means of protecting the commerce of the country—but they also 
assume aright to the eminent domain of all the public lands, and to appropriate them 
according to their own pleasure. The white population of Florida to-day is about 
double what it was in 1845, something less than eighty thousand ; and if we suppose 
the public lands they have seized and sequestered by this exercise of the lawfal right of 
secession to be twenty millions of acres, they would be able to divide amongst the pres, 
ent white men, women, and children of Florida something more than two hundred and 
fifty acres of land a-piece, which would represent the legitimate profit of a right which, 
it is asserted, the founders of the Governmert of the United States, deliberately and in 
the full exercise of their wisdom, reserved to the people of the States.” 


Vagaries of Vandyke Browne. An Autobiography in Verse. By Wm. 
P. Brannan. (Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co.)—We learn from this book 
that Mr. Brannan believes himself a poet, but we are not able to share his 
belief. He also teaches that in some incomprehensible way his genius has 
not met with proper encouragement and recognition, and he gives the im- 
pression that he is a sort of martyr to his own magnificence of intellect and 
purpose. 
generally will be scarcely persuaded of the justice of Mr. Brannan’s convic 
tion by the perusal of his verses. A man who cares to figure as a persecuted 
genius in these days when criticism is so eager and prompt to encourage the 
faintest promise, cherishes a difficult aim, and will meet with slight success. 
Certainly he must do something more than print a volume of stanzas in 
emulation of the poorest and dullest parts of “ Don Juan,” or the world will 
neither ill-use him nor acknowledge his genius. 
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THE SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE ARTISTS’ 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 


IT, 


FUND 


EASTMAN JOHNSON is an honorable name in American art. No critical 
essay, however grave and carefully considered, but may worthily begin with 
the mention of it. If we assume, as we think it is safe to, that the meaning 
of a picture is of more importance than the language, however perfect, in 
which that meaning is expressed, we shall find no pictures exhibited in our 
galleries which are more valuable than Eastman Johnson's. There is true 
feeling in them, hearty sympathy for that which is worthy of sympathy, 
purpose, manly energy, and essential truthfulness. They are not spoiled 
by affectation, and that is great praise, although it is negative ; if we should 
put it in other words, it would seem very positive praise to say that they ar 
free from the worst fault of modern art. 

It is indeed much to be regretted that the work of this true artist 
is not of greater technical merit. In comparison with most American 
painting, his work is technically excellent, but we do not feel that it 
is justice to our leading artists to compare their work with that of other 
Americans only. 
lines and layers 


the French painters is so often now-a-days hung beside their own com- 


Of course we doubt this, too; and it seems to us that the public | 


Alexander | 


It is for their certain good as painters—as drawers of 
of color—that the delicate and refined workmanship of 


ation. 663 


paratively archaic performances. ‘ 


For instance, the picture No. 98, “ Im- 
the Eyelids,” by C. Baugniet, is vastly inferior as a work o 
, means less and is worth less than Mr. Johnson's 


No. 128, in the same gallery. 


proving f 


ex 
pression “Country Home,” 
But compare the execution of the one with 
the execution of the other. Mr. Johnson’s, indeed, is not bad work; it is 
not weak to puerility nor insufficient to falsehood ; but it is weak and insuf- 
ficient when compared to the works of the French highly-trained artizan. 
Look close and long into No. 98,and ponder it well. Notice the clear, sharp, 


skilful painting, the dexterous contrasting of surfaces and textures, the 


moderation and the quiet firmness which gets strength without exaggera- 
The 
important part of the picture is nearly all white, a lady in white petgnoir, 
with a little pink about it, sitting at a toilet-table covered with white lace 
and muslin over pale blue silk. 


tion and brilliancy without (what cannot be had here) strong contrast. 


There is a white puff-ball on the table and 


a white china bowl for it. Now, see how well l 


these whites are al 


| man- 
aged, coming so close together, one upon another indeed, and with so little 


color to relieve them ; see how downy, how hard and glossy, how crisp, how 
translucent, how flimsy and floating, they severally are, and how ditferent 
each looks from all the others, while yet they remain pure white. Or take 
| the brocading of the chair, if you choose, and the wall-paper with a scarcely 
| visible pattern on it. We repeat, this is, compared with Mr. Johnson’s, a 
valueless and ugly picture, being of an utterly unimportant subject and 
wholly ignoble in treatment, but it is wonderfully well painted. And, we 
repeat, Mr. Johnson’s is not badly painted—there are forty pictures worse 
for one that is better in America—but his workmanship needs to be com 
pared with the best, and, thus compared, it fares but badly. 


} 


How charming is “The Country Home,” after all! A visitor to the 


gallery, presumably an acquaintance of the artist, called it, in our hearin 
before he opened his catalogue, ‘“ The Maine Kitchen.” 
its alias. 


That may well be 
There is a window through which you can see green fields, and 
by the window an old dame is at work. 
the kitchen chimney. 


The window is right at the side of 
mantel he lintel 


ove, and on it area few shells, big 


} 


There is no high 


the fire-place advances from the wall al 


+ 
L 


shelf, but over 


“trumpet conchs,” and others. The wall has been covered with a paper of 
rather good pattern, but over the chimney an injury is repaired with news- 
papers, or else the newspapers are wanted there for their own sake, for the 
wall is covered with them. On the floor is what seems to be a “ store car- 
pet,” but it is almost hidden by home-made rugs, made of rags which have 
been dyed bright colors. 


The rug in front of the hearth is of excellent de- 
whether she saw the design and had the taste to 
admire and copy it, or imagined the design and had the skill to embody it, 


she is an artist, and if it is original with her, she ought to be receiving a 


+ 
Ly 


sign, whoever wove i 


reasonable salary as designer in some large carpet manufactory. 

“The Wood-Chopper,” No. 146, we have not been able to examine care- 
fully, but it seems to be of less interest, and is probably a study of a figure 
only. We mentioned in a former article the contribution picture, “ Not 


lo 


Enough for Two,” but a second notice is necessary that we may do justice 


here would be enough for two if her selfish 


t 
t 


to the beautiful baby, who thinks 
brother would divide. 

In July we called Mr. Homer our first painter of the human figure in 
action, and the hasty sketch of “ The Veteran in a New Field” is confirma 
tion of that judgment. It is a very insufficient and headlong piece of work, 
slap-dash execution enough in corn-field and suggested trees 


not sympathize with such work when on 


; and we do 
Pp? Moreover, we are 
inclined to quarrel with the veteran for having forgotten, in his four yearsor 


] 
i 


hlie exhibition. 


ess of campaigning, that it is with a cradle, and not with a scythe alone, 
that he should attack standing grain. And such grain! six feet high are its 
shortest stalks. But the spirit of the single figure takes the eye from the 
consideration of faults and foibles. 


The returned soldier's back is turned to 
lr 


the spectator, his right shoulder is « 
1 


ie 


ropped, and his right arm brought well 
around as the scythe has reached the end of its swing and hangs for one 
Among all the frantic struggles in the big Alhambra pic- 
ture, noticed last week, there is not so much real human action as in this one 
man mowing. 


instant at rest. 


t 
t 


In noticing Mr. Guy's contribution to the fund, we said he had sent a 
o the exhibition. It is No. 105, “ Making the Most of Cir 
Al rl is seated on a common wooden chair, and has her 
feet on the rung of another; on the latter she has put a great, deep tin pan 


+ 
t 


better picture t 


cumstances.” 





bottom up, and she is playing the piano with great vigor and abandon 
is the best picture by Mr. Guy that we remember to have seen. 

Every half-year Mr. H. P. Gray, V.P.N.A., exhibits his two or three lifeless 
figure pictures 


It 


It is a severe infliction ; for we hav to study the work of 
one who stands so high by personal reputation among his brother artists, 
, and yet we cannot find any merit init. This year the great “ Venus” picture, 
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first exhibited in the spring of 1862, then called “The Apple of Discord,” and | character of the scene, by emphasizing the course of the river and leading 


TheJ ment of Paris,” is exhibited again 


the 


now * 14 It is hard to savy what is 


gained by production or the exhibition of such pictures. They have 


none of them anything of importance to say, and their valueless messages 


No 


are deliveret in a stammering way at best, with no grace of language. 
improvement from year to year makes itself manifest. 

Per contra, Mr. Thomas Hicks has sent to the contribution collection a 
“The Vacant Chair,” No. 40 


work of real interest, the best Hicks the galleries have seen for many a day. 


picture which has much astonished us 


There is careful, though not very skilful, painting everywhere in the interior. 
The picture should have been named after the four we set down as the best 
of the fund pictures. 

The exhibition is creditable to Mr. Kensett, first, on account of the num 


ber of his works that are on exhibition. Besides five in the Suydam collec 


tion, and one sent as a contribution to the fund, there are 
ot 


The catalogue sets forth that Mr 


eleven pictures and 


studies in the loan collection which nine are his own—studies not for 


sale. Kensett is president of the Artists’ 
Fund Society. 


with indifference to its affairs, and so far as he is concerned we gladly recall 


The association’s highest officer is, then, not to be charged 


our remarks of last week. And, secondly, some of these studies are very 
creditable to Mr. Kensett. 


studies from nature are better than their more pretentious pictures. 


He is not the only one of our artists whose 
And 
thus No. 112, “A Study” (rocks and trees and water), and still more forcibly 
No. 324, “ A Study, Beverly, Mass.” 


the water), are the most interesting Kensetts we know. 


(rocks and many evergreen trees without 
Of the painters who 
decline to finish minutely, or to go far into foreground detail, he seems to us to 
have the most success in giving the look of the things he paints. We are not 
surprised at the great popularity of Mr. Kensett as a painter, nor can he with 
There 


is, however, no room for doubt that the draughtsman of the Beverly study, 


justice be classed with the many who are “ popular artists’’ merely. 


if he studied harder and more to the purpose, might be a far more powerful 
artist than he is; 
help regretting the opportunity lost. 

Mr. J. R. Brevoort, who seems to have had an excellent opportunity last 
summer in Connecticut, has not lost it. His picture in the large gallery, 
No, 212, “ Study from Nature on the Pequabic, Farmington, Conn.,” is by 
far the best picture of his we have ever seen. 
not true of its nearest neighbor, the grey and gloomy picture by Cole), and 
the trees are really green, though not quite the true green, and have growth 
in them. The picture is injured by the stiffness and formal look of the large 
leaves and water plants in the foreground, suggesting an insufficiency of 
previous work with the hard point in black and white. 

How great is the change in American knowledge of art, from the time 
when Cole’s landscapes were the unquestioned medels of excellence to the 
time when #9 good a study as this Brevoort passes almost unnoticed among 
other studies of almost equal, of equal, or of superior merit! Such a picture 
as this, No. 210, “ The Storm,” 
too much to say that the man who painted that could never paint a land 


would be fatal to any reputation, for it is not 


scape worthy of a momentary glance of the eye—unless, indeed, he should 
do as some have done, and begin de novo. Of course all the well-known, 
publicly ace ‘sible works of Cole bear out the assumption that his landscape 
work is almost wholly valueless. It has done much mischief, and it is 
matter of sincere rejoicing that its influence has almost passed away. 

Mr. Griswold’s picture, No 
green hills beyond a wide river, probably the Hudson, interesting as it is, is 


129, “ A Study from Nature,” 


representing 


not a complete success. The great merit of his large pictures in the Acade 
mv exhibitions of this and last year has led us to expect to see, this fall 
hotter summer work than this. We compare him not with others, but with 
himself. The green of the distant hills is, indeed, the best green we have ever 
seen on canvas of his, and the point of rock crowned by a dense bright-green 
better foreground detail than he has generally, or perhaps 


arbor-vit# is 


ever, given. But the sky is flat and hard and untransparent ; and the water, 


though it seems to have been carefully painted, is weak, expressioniess; it 


looks conventional, though it was probably not painted in a conventional 


spirit. There are many possible causes for such fallings off as this, and 


people ought to expect none the less of Mr. Griswold next spring becausi 
of it. 

There is a picture 
He has done good work before—which promised well, a 


in the corridor which alone has raised its maker to 


rank of artist. 
and may have deserved the title of artist, but has never before seized 


the 
least- 
and held it. b 
No. 314, “ The Hudson Highlands,” evidently a study from nature. The sub. 


We are speaking of Mr. Frank Anderson, and of his picture, 


ject is a fortunate one. The picture has composed itself into great harmony 


of form and color, 


There 


is good rock drawing on the right hand, and good drawing of the anatomy 
J 


the eye along the valley at the foot of the hills on the hither side. 
of hills further away. The foreground rocks on the right hand are so good 
that we would not leave them without elaborate analysis if there were room 
for it. The cleavage is “the real thing,” and the lichen clinging to the 
smooth faces of stone is very excellent in color and rendering. 


The fault of too visible outlines and too sharp relief of form against form— 


| as of trees against rocks, for instance—is in every part of the picture ; but is 


| the grass in the near foreground. 


la ravine, with light, shadow, and shade in it, all three. 


‘ 


| diligence. 


and people who know what landscape painting is cannot 


The sky is bright (which is } 


a fault we are not entirely sorry to see. It is a much better fault than the 
opposite, and one which nearly every good workman falls into at one time 


or another. And so we congratulate Mr. Anderson on the hard and metallic 


] 


look of his picture. But a fault which is not a doubtful evil is the common 


one of willingly stopping short of completeness. And this study, which at 
first seems very honestly finished, careful examination shows to be very 
faulty in this respect. Not to test the work by a very difficult part of it— 
the color of the water or the painting of the sky, for instance—let us consider 
Is it not too palpably a flat green tint 
Take the 
rut is not a stripe of color, but 


with little dots and touches on it of other shades and colors? 
road : a road is not a striped ribbon; . wheel 
Now, in a study 
from nature, as this very evidently is, there is no true studiousness in that 
impatience which skips the things it does not enjoy. The rocks, no doubt, were 
lelightful ; and the road at their foot was, of course, tame and uninteresting ; 
but it is not a good spirit which can endure a badly painted road in contrast 
with thoroughly painted rocks. Those who remember Mr. Moore’s picture 


n the spring exhibition of this year, ‘“ Study in the Catskill Valley,” wiil 


remember also the road in that picture. That is the way to study from 


nature. To Mr. Anderson, who evidently means to study nature, we point 
ut the example of Mr. Moore, who has studied nature, and with wonderful 
We have no wish that he should be another Moore, and we hope 


he will always be truly himself; but, after all, study from nature, if it is 





ent study from nature, and has one quite essen 
The 


rank of artist is not so relatively high as it once was, but is absolutely as 


liligent, is very like other dilig 


tial element, the drawing of all things, small and great, with equal care. 
high (that is, as difficult of attainment) as ever. One of its conditions is 


steady improvement, obtainable only by unceasing labor, For instance, if 


Mr. Anderson does not paint better than this next year, he will endanger 


| whatever position he occupies now. 


The sky and water should be a great 
deai petter next time, and the shadows on the rock should not stand alone 


as the only testimony to the fact of sunshine. 


For Mr.“Moore’s mode of working we have, and have expressed, so pro 
found a respect that we feel the beauty and real excellence of his picture 
this fall as an especial triumph. They were rather words of hope than of 
certainty that we could use in speaking of last spring’s picture, except in 
egard to the drawing, bien entendu, which was good and almost faultless 
“ Winter Study in the Catskills,” 

. 


picture of a great deal of 


re 
But now No. 192, is a very much better pic 


ture. It is smaller, a very littl the 


Catskill 


The snow is deep. 


country ; 


snow-covered Mountains seen across ten miles of snow-covered 


country. It has lain for awhile under the winter sun, 
for around each little tree it has melted away in a conical pit, the dark 
trunk having absorbed the heat, just as a black coal will sink into the snow 
The 


shadows from a cluster of cedars fall right across the foreground upon the 


three inches a day, while a white pebble will lie upon the surface. 
snow, almost pure blue. Away across the snowy fields are other cedars, in 
their reddish-brown winter dress, and bare, leafless maples, and fences and 
stone walls, and a few houses, all white with snow, and then come the 
mountains, their anatomy very visible now all the light and shadows are 


brought out in white and greyish blue. The sky is of almost inimitable 
purity, transparency, ard beauty, and a few’soft and fleecy white clouds float 
over the mountains. 

Mr. Moore shows a power of steady growth and apparently illimitable 
He draws trees 
He draws moun 


aspiration. He now uses oil color with singular mastery. 
better than any artist who exhibits in American galleries. 
tains and the general forms of nature better than any except one or two. 
His skies are unsurpassable, so far as we know, in contemporary landscape 
art. His color, though still too pale for the highest truth, and not allowing 
him to render the full force of effect that art can produce in rendering 
nature, is so entirely right in tendency and aim, and so steadily improves, 
that we may hope for all success in this in the future. The time will come 
of enormous pecuniary value, nor will 
the improvement we see beginning in American painters leave them behind 
for many a long year, if indeed future work of the painter’s does not stand 


when these little canvases will be 


It is wonderful to see how the road helps the whole | for ever as the work of an early master. 
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it to be, in all essential respects, the best—it is certainly the most beautiful—edition of 
Shakespeare.”’—Atlantic Monthly. 

‘The author has thoroughly studied his subject, has made himself acquainted with 
the labors of every original editor and annotator—with all important contributions to 
Shakespearian literature—with all that can serve to establish, to rectify, to elucidate 
the text—and has given us here the results of his research. No other edition 
known to us combines in so great a degree completeness, convenience, and beauty.” 
Christian Examiner. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, 


110 Washington St., Boston. 
THE WORLD’S PROCRESS: 
DICTIONARY DATES. 
Being a chronological and alphabetical record of all leading events in the 
HISTORY THE WORLD, 
from the Creation to the Inauguration of LINCOLN, embodying more than 


1,000,000 Facts, 
arranged for convenient reference, with a Map 


EDITED BY 


A OF 


OF 


GEORGE P. PUTNAM, A.M 
Small 8vo, cloth, $3. A few copies on large paper, interleaved, bound in half morocco, $8. 


NEARLY READY: 

A NEW BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
CYCLOPZEDIA OF UNIVERSAL BIOGRAPHY. 
By PARKE GODWIN, Esgq., Epiror or THe EVENING Post. 

With a supplement brought down to 1564. In one volume of nearly 1,000 pages. 
*,* This is confidently offered as the best Biographical Dictionary in one volume in the 
English language. 


G. P. PUTNAM: HURD & HOUGHTON, 


101 BROADWAY 


PHRENOLOGY IN THE PULPIT—Discussions between two 
Clergymen ; The Presbyterian Standard and The Western Presbyteria 
nology. Rich and racy in December PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


on Phre- 
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NEW JUVENILE BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED THIS SEASON 

BY 


J. E. TILTON & COMPANY, 
Beston. 


{An Illustrated Catalogue of all our Books will be sent free ou receipt of stamp to pre 


| THE CRUISE OF THE FROLIC. 


. and we repeat our honest persuasion, that Mr. White has thus far given | 


| POPULAR GERMAN STORIES. 


pay return postage. | 

By Wo. H. G. Kingston $1 

GOLDEN HAIR. A Tale of the Pilgrim Fathers ; 1 
ANTONY WAYMOUTH ; The Gentlemen Adventurers. By the Author of * Dick 

Onslow among the Red-Skins” , 1 

By HaNs CHRISTIAN 


ANDERSEN. With twelve 


illustrations. 


First series.......... ; 13 
| POPULAR GERMAN STORIES. By Hans CurisTIAN ANDERSEN. With twelve 
illustrations. Second series 13 
POPULAR GERMAN STORIES. By ANDERSEN and Grimm. With twelve illus- 
trations. Third series. , ‘ 13 
| POPULAR GERMAN STORIES. By ANDERSEN and Grimm. With twelve illus 
trations. Fourth series...... 13 
| HANS ANDERSEN’S STORIES. 4 vols. 75 cts. each 
TINDER BOX, and other Stories rs) 
NAUGHTY BOY, and other Stories 7 
GOLOSHES OF FORTUNE, and other Stories re) 
WILD SWANS, and other Stories res} 
These four are bound in muslin, extra, and put into a library box 3 00 
FAIRY STORIES. By Hans ANDERSEN and Grimm. 4vols. 75 cts. each 
THE RED SHOES..... . 75 
THE DARNING NEEDLE 73 
THE OLD HOUSE 3 
THE UGLY DUCKLING. rm 
These four are bound in muslin, extra, and put into a library box 3 00 
THE YOUNG RECRUIT; or, The Adventures of a Drummer-Boy. Illustrated... 1 00 


JACK AND HIS PETS. By Jown and Mary Howitt. 


LITTLE DICK AND THE ANGEL. By Jomn and Mary Howitt 


g#" Any book published by us will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of adver- 


tised price. 


NAPOLEON III.—His Portrait, Character, 
Blind Tom, the Negro Pianist, Portrait and Character, 
ICAL JOURNAI 


and Biography. 


in December PHRENOLOG- 


BAYARD TAYLOR. 

G. P, PUTNAM: HURD & HOUGHTON, 
401 Broapway, 
HAVE NOW READY 
NEW EDITIONS OF THE 
POPULAR NOVELS OF BAYARD TAYLOR, viz. : 

I, JOHN GODFREY’S FORTUNES. Post Svo, $2 25. 
IU. HANNAH THURSTON. Post 8vo, $2. 


*,* These stories of American life, having been through several large editions, are 


| again reprinted to supply the constant demand, which seems to indicate that they will 


hold a permanent place in our literature. 


A NEW NOVEL by BAYARD TAYLOR will be issued in the course of the 
season. 
BAYARD TAYLOR'S TRAVELS. 
VIEWS A-FOOT (Europe), $2. 
EL DORADO (California and Mexico), $2 
CENTRAL AFRICA (and the White Nile 
LANDS OF THE SARACEN (Palestine, etc.), 
NORTHERN TRAVEL JYenmark, ete 
GREECE AND RUSSLA, $2 
INDLA, CHINA, AND JAPAN, #2. 
HOME AND ABROAD, $2. 
HOME AND ABROAD, & 
BaYARD TaYLor’s WRI1 
The same, Caxton editic 
half calf, extra, $44 


New editions now complete in 9 volg., viz. : 


$2. 
. £2. 


Sweden, I 


ond Series, $2. 
INes, 11 volumes, 12mo, $22 


n, fine paper, with engravings, 11 volumes post 8vo, $24 75 






HON. DANIEL S. DICKINSON—His Portrait, Character, and 


Biography—in December PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 2 cts 
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WASHINGTON IRVING. SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 


a PUBLISHED BY 
t+. P. PUTNAM: HURD & OUG "ON 
” idence :tuaciadh windadesie: nit D. VAN NOSTRAND, (92 Broadway. 


HAVE JUST READY THE NEW VOLUMES OF THE 
SPHERICAL ASTRONOMY. By F. Broxxow, Ph. Dr. ‘Translated by the anthor from 


RIVERSIDE EDITION OF IRVING, the second German edition. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth. $6 5 
SYSTEM OF ANALYTIC MECHANICS. By Bensamin Prerce PERKINS, Professor of 
Astronomy and Mathematics in Harvard University. 1 vol. 4to, cloth. $10. 


MINIFIE’S MECHANICAL DRAWING. A Text-Book of Geometrical Drawing for the 
4. 


Completing the Series, viz. : 








on pon ROOST. lomo. crithsarresing. use of Mechanics and Schools. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth. 

v MINIFIE'S GEOMETRIC ¥ DRAWING. Abridged from the above work for the use 
The volumes now ready are: of schools. 12mo. $1 & 

BRACEBRIDGE HALI LIMES, HYDRAULIC CEMENTS, AND MORTARS. By Q. A. Girutmore, A.M. 1 vol. 

CRAYON MISCELLANY, ( Svo, cloth. $4. 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH, \ Elegantly printed, with a vignette on steel. ‘ - 

TALES OF A TRAVELLER, » 16mo, vellum cloth, $i 7% each. | RAILWAY PRACTICE IN THE ECONOMICAL GENERATION OF STEAM. By ALEX 

Houuey, B.P., with 77 plates. 1 vol. folio, cloth. $12. 


SKETCH-BOOK, | ANDER L. 
KNIC KERBOCKER, : , | THE TELEGRAPH MANUAL: a Complete History and Description of the Semaphori 

This beautiful edition was intended to give all the miscellaneous works of Irving— | Electric, and Magnetic Telegraplis of Europe, Asia, and America, with 625 too 
that is, all except the historical works—in a form that shonid be most acceptable, as tions. By Tau. P. SHAFFNER. 1] vol. 8vo, cloth. $6. 


being at once portable, readable, and economical. The works are all newly stereotyped ss 4 
at Riverside Press, from new type, carefully chosen, and are printed on superfine |THE CONTRACTOR'S MANUAL AND BUILDER'S PRICE BOOK. By A. B. Coven, 





paper and bound in vellum cloth. Architect. 1 vol. 18mo, cloth. 50 cents, 
The series (as above) complete in 8 volumes, in a box, price $14. PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF EMBANKING Lands from Rive 
é . > d t i 8 tiver Floods, as applied 
The set may be had also in gilt edges, or bound in half calf or half morocco. | to the Levees of the Mississippi. By WrLu1am Henson, Civil Engineer. 1 oa ton. 
cloth, $2. 
ALSO, NOW READY: WOODBURY ON THE ARCH. Treatise on the various elements of stability in the 
well-proportioned arch; with numerous tables of the ultimate and actual thrust 
A NEW IMPRESSION OF By Captain D. P. Woopsury, U. 8. Corps of Engineers. 1 vol. 8yo, cloth. 
IRVING’S WHOLE WORKS Together with a large stock of Mining and Engineering Works. 
G2 Any of the above sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
SUNNYSIDE EDITION, complete in 26 vols. ’ | _ 
TRVING'S LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 5 vols -In various bindings. | + r 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF WASHINGTON IRVING. 4 vols. § “WORK FOR WOMEN ”—What she can do—by Mrs. G. W. 


. = ~ " —_ és } Wyllys—Anxiety—Thy Name—Poems—Spiders, variety, sizes, and how they live, 
G. P. PUTNAM: HURD & HOUGHTON, in December No. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 20 cts. 
401 Broapway. ae Z ee r 
—e THOMAS HOOD 
LORD PALMERSTON—His Likeness, Description of Charaeter, 2h Seheok OF Be meulete” 


and Biography of this remarkable man, in December PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


$2 a year. 
nee nea ae oe G. P. PUTNAM: HURD & HOUGHTON, 
“THE FINEST AMERICAN BOOK. “ : : 
a HAVE NOW IN PRESS, AND WILL ISSUE SHORTLY, 
A New IssvE oF THAT MAGNIFICENT VOLUME, TALES AND EXTRAVAGANZAS. By Tomas Hoop. With numerous illustra 


tions from the author's designs. Post S8vo, cloth, extra, $2 25. 


THE ARTISTS’ EDITION OF THE 
NOW READY: 


SKETCH-BOOK, I. 


BY WASHINGTON IRVING HOOD’S UP THE RHINE. Ilustrated from the author's designs. Post 8vo, $1 75. 





Ill. 
With more than 130 Original Drawings by Eminent Artists, including . a : 
sie é HOOD'S WHIMS AND ODDITIES. With the author's designs. Post 8vo, $1 75. 
HUNTINGTON, GRAY, LEUTZE, KENSETT, 
SY. 
> RICHARDS, BEL.Lows, Hoprin, “ 
gneen, 7 ' HOOD'S PROSE WORKS. With 300 illustrations. Complete in 8 vols. Post 8vo, 
DARLEY, SHATTUCK, and Harr. cloth, extra, $7 50. 
Superbly printed in small folio, and bound as follows: Levant morocco, crushed, : i v. -. 
220; morocco, $18; new crape cloth, bevelled, rich colors, gilt edges, $16. | HOOD'S hy ICAL WORKS. Only complete edition. 3% vols. post 8vo, cloth, 
. extra, 
Orders trom the trade should be sent at once, to secure a supply, as only a small | , VI. 
edition can be bound this season. HOOD'S PROSE AND POETICAL WORKS. Illustrated. Beautiful edition in 


vols. Post 8vo, cloth, extra, $13 50; half calf, extra, $24; half calf, ant., $24. 


ALso, IN Fancy Boarps, 


LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW, 


Illustrated with ten fine engravings, $1 75. 
£ 


Pure Morarity, Rich Humor, FOR THE FAMILY LIBRARY. 
wall ty tonal | VALUABLE WORKS FOR SALE 


Illustrated with ten engravings, $1 50. 
HUDSON LEGENDS, BY WM. V. SPENCER, 


With twenty engravings, cloth extra, $4 50; Turkey, $7. 


134. WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 
P, PUTNAM; HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. | 
| 


Just Pu BLISHED. THE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY OF AUGUSTE COMTE. By John Stuart 


: ee, es in nan ecstitnsd ndadadh. cneneesdneecacteskeaseucenns:s $1 25 

P — | THE EXAMINATION OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF SIR WILLIAM 
HAMILTON. By John Stuart Mill. 2vols.12mo, Cloth, per vol.,..... 2 00 

¥ R OF 

3 THE ou DOCTOR SYNTAX DISSERTATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS. By John Stuart Mill. 3 vols. 12mo. 
In Search of the Picturesque. TRE Sar ry rae : PRESET EE . @DB 

Illustrated with Sevenry-Frve Original Designs by OUR CONVICTS. By Miss Mary Gompintie. 2 vols. in one. pp. 293 and 
: y 380. Octavo,. os ° Seas sencsesencanees nei weds 450 


ALFRED CROWQUILL. | 
RELIGIOUS DUTY. By Frances Power Cobbe. 12mo. Cloth, bevelled edges, 1% 


A VIEW AT THE FOUNDATIONS ; or, First Causes of Character. By Rev. 
This book, the Quixotic Tour of an eccentric Clergyman and Schoolmaster, enthusi- | A ek I Te cot ccds ngen dec gdbwed<sbadabeudahehades 100 
: atics i ove ith letters ; id 1e fine ¢ bs! i 8 $ > var . , . 
asti ally in love with letters and the fine arts, which was once so universally popular, GOD IN HIS PROVIDENCE. By Rev. W.M. Fernald. 12mo. Cloth....... 150 
is but little known to modern readers : i 


—_— , ' : | ®” Copies of either of the above works sent by mail, free of postage, on receipt 
This Edition is enriched by the illustrations of the ingenious and talented Alfred 7 P ‘ : y . I oon 
‘ , ti | of the retail price. Address as above. 
Crowquill, is full of wit and humor, and a first-rate antidote for the * blues.” 


apse eonedespeaaptey seroma ‘ANIMAL TYPES of HUMAN PHYSIOGNOMY—Mor 





Sold by all booksellers, and mailed, post-paid, by the Publishers. | about the Nosz. New Dictionary of Phrenology and Physiognomy, illustrated. 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, PuBLisHERs, Boston. | No two faces alike—in December PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. $2 year. 
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The Lanaiate ¢ the pOheabests and the Best Children’ s Paper. ASHMEAD & EVANS, 
in America. 724 CHestnut STREET, PHILADELPAIA, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


= H E L I T T L E C O R P O R A L ‘ SUNNY HOURS; or, Child Life of Tom and Mary. By Newure Eysrer. With f 








illustrations from designs by White. Price 90 cents 
“The spirit in which it is written will tend'to greatly elevate and we 
A FIRST CLASS PAPER FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, of thought and the intercourse of the young. It contains mu valuable instru 
in regard to education, personal habi aud moral duty, but introduced so sk y 
‘ : : § e reader scarcely = r at it , inetr tion ¢ } ’ " 
Published Monthly, in Chicago, IlJ., 198 Lake Street, that the reader scarcely discovers that it is serious ins ’ : ts, af 
filling the precept of Pope, 
By ALFRED L. SEWELL. *Men must be tanght as if you taught them t. 
| And things unknown proposed aa thines farpal” 
a “It isa valuable contribution to juvenile lite rature. and no parc nt can er 


ting it down at oe head of the list of books for his children : ~ thy 
THE LITTLE CORPORAL contains sixtcen pages of first class literary matter. It | Supt. Com. Schools. Harrisburg, Pa 


is intended that it shall contain better original Stories, Poems, and other reading for BUSY HANDS AND PATIENT HEART S; or, The Blind B 








* A A . n and his 
children, and more matter for the price, than any other children’s paper on the continent. Friends. Translated from the German of Gustav Nieritz lit yw 
First No. publisbed July, 1865. ready. Price 65 cents 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. wen pet nae. 4 ining the most popular of Maria Edgeworth’s writ 
ings for children, viz.: PopuLar TaLes, Mora. Taves, and Parewrs’ ASSISTANT 
Though the paper itself is more than worth the price, yet for the sake of offering Bound uniformly in 3 vols. 16mo, English muslin, full cilt backs > mer nat 


such an inducement as will ensure beyond all doubt a very large list of subscribers to price $4 50 
start with, I have determined to give the following beautiful present to every subscriber | AUNT 


FANNY'S FAIRY STORIES. Translated from the Ger 
for one year: 


7 nan by CHARLES A 
Dana, author of “Household Book of Poetry,” ete., ete. ] 


A Superb Quarto Steel Engraving, ustrated with fifty 





spirited engravings from original designs, Bound fine English m co mus 
THE CHILDREN’S PORTRAIT OF MR. LINCOLN, gilt top. A companion volume to * Seaside and Fireside Fairies.” Price &1 i 
Size, 93 x 11% inches |SUMMER SONGS, A collection of poetry by H. HM. B y printed on heavy 
196 3 4 1€8, tinted paper. 18mo, extra cloth, gilt top, price $1 25 
engraved in the highest style of the art, expressly as a premium plate for this paper. Will be ready November 15, 
{@" SpecrimeN Copy OF THE PAPER SENT ON RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS, | THE WOOING OF MASTER FOX, By Sir Epwarp Buiwerr Lytton, Bart. lus 
m4 . trated in colors by White. The Wooing of Master Fox is handsomely j ustrated 
Address ALFRED L. SEWELL, } with six designe in colors, and printed on heavy calendered paper. In beauty of 
Care of Dunlop, Sewell & Spalding, } style and execution this book will rival, if not surpass, anything of the kind yet 
Cuicago. It. published Small quarto, in extra ¢ loth, beve “J beards, gilt side Ss, price $1 BO 
eee - In Press 
PREMIUMS TO CLUBS. THE LIFE OF ROBERT OWEN, In one volume 12mo, cloth. 
| THE DOVE'S NEST, and Other Stories. By E. L. Llewellyn, author of “ Acnes Lvl 
Every person who shall send six subscribers, and six dollars, will receive as a pre- | ** Piety and Pride,” ete.. with illustrations 
mium one extra copy for one year, and also a copy of the above Engraving. THE DESERTED MILL. By same author. 12mo, jl!nstr 


Other inducements advertised in the paper for larger clubs. 


A NEW HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION—Destiny of America, 


1 pages are electrotyped, and back numbers can always be furnished. Indians, American Ge uy 1 Society, Hor “ae ie Par 
5° . . . Aa t liber PHRENO 
LOGICAL JOURNAI 
~~ | 
DORAN’S ANNALS OF THE STAGE 
READ WHAT THE PAPERS SAY: STAGE. 
The Pittshurq Christian Advocate saya: ** The best paper for children, published A NEW AND ELEGANT EDITION 
in this great country of ours, is Zhe Littl Corporal. It is a gem in the catalogue of at 
monthiies.’ 
THE ANN ouniped yun ENGLISH STAGE, from Thomas Betterton to Ed 
Sj ‘ P rom tterton t mn r 
Forney’s Philadelphia Daily Press says of it: ‘‘ Judging from the appearance of Actors, Auth and Au es. 2 vols. post Sy ea Ee , a nd Kean 
the two numbers be fore us, The Littl Corporal is destined to become the great children’s 2 : ? : - + SHClanUY printed, with rubricated 
paper of America. title. ¢ Leth, exten, 96.806 | half calf or half Turkey, $s. 
‘““4 New CaiLp’s Parer.—We have received two copies of The Little Corporal Also, now ready, a uniform edition 
Judging from these specimens, it is the cleverest thing of its kind yet realized in 
America. Its whole appearance is in capital rey = there is evidence in it that its Dr. DORAN’S WORKS, 9 Vols. 
- in catering for the wants of the little ones,”’— u 88.] Jour- . 
— a rare tact in catering fo 1 of the little ones Roxbury (Mass ANNALS OF THE ENGLISH STAGE. 2yols 
THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND OF THE HOUSE OF HANOVER (the Wives of the Four 
“Certainly, we have seen nothing in the shape ofa child's popes whis h coule 1 com- Georges 2 vols. 
pare with this, which comes to us from over the prairies.”"—Po Maine} Daily, NONARCHS RETIRED FROM BUSINESS . 
oot Ne ‘ S m SINESS. 2v 


KNIGHTS AND THEIR DAYS. 1 vo 
** We cannot say too much in favor ot this beautiful paper.”"—Bryan [0.] Union Press. TABLE TRAITS, with Something on Them. 1 vol 
HABITS AND MEN, with Remnants of Record touching the Makers of Bot} 


g 3 
“It already excels every children’s paper we know of in this country.”’—Chi le woe a a ‘ss ; 
— . . , Sets, 9 vols., in box, ¢ h, extra £20 00 
Evening Journal. sa cd . $2 
Half calf or half Turkey : ETT) 
- ‘ P P ‘ s4 99 rr : Cloth, vols., separately 2° 
“The children will be better and happier from reading it."—H/enry [ZU.] Courier. | = 22 
*.® Sent by mail on receint of pri 





‘ Indee d., there is no paper of the kind published that approaches it as a juvenile 
Press. 





wughkeepsie Daily , — . 
journal 9 . WIDDLETON, Pvus.isuer, 
We might quote hundreds similar to the above, but these will suftice now, 17 Mercer Street, New York 
} 4 NEW Novel sy A NEW AUTHOR 


Now ReEapy, 


TO CLERGYMEN THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES: MY OWN STORY: 
E 





As editor of THe Lrrrte Corporat, I hope to induce Ministers to favor the cir 4 TALE OF AMERICAN LIFE 
culation of my paper among their children as a means of doing them good ; and I ask By Manian LEIGH 
each one to send me the name of some intelligent and respectable lady (for whose One Vol. 1#mo iad 
integrity he can vouch), who will be willing to energetically canvass her own neig pie 
borhood for subscribers to THe LiTTLE CoRPoRAL, HURD & HOUGATON, Pusiisuers, 


Any Minister addressing me, as shown above, will receive by next mail 401 Broadwa 


showing the opinions of the Press, and will also be informed in relation to the per 





per a a y ‘ ‘ > . 
centage allowed to canvassers ; and may also obtain the paper for his own family at W ASHING rON AN D ( ZESAR—The great toman and the 
half price. } great American compared, with splendid engraved portraits, in December Pure 


Address as above stated. NOLOGICAL JOURNAI 
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E. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


501 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


In addition to our main business of PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, we are Headquarters 
for the following, viz. : 
STEREOSCOPES AND 
Of these we have an immense assortment, including War Scenes, American and Foreign 
Cities and Landscapes, Groups, Statuary, etc., etc.; also, Revolving Stereoscopes, for 
~ublic or private exhibition. Our Catalogue will be sent to any address on receipt of 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS. 


We were the first to introduce these into the United States, and we manufacture im- 
mense quantities in great variety, ranging in price from 50 cents to $50 each. Our 
aLBuMs have the reputation of being superior in beauty and durability to any others 
They will be sent by mail, FREE, on receipt of price. 


STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS. 


G3" FINE ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER. 4&9 
CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Our Catalogue now embraces over FIVE THOUSAND different subjects, to which addi 
tions are continually being made of Portraits of Eminent Americans—viz., about 

100 Lieut.-Colonels, 550 Statesmen 

250 Other Officers, 130 Divines, 

75 Navy Officers, 125 Authors, 

125 Stage, 50 Prominent Women. 
8,000 Copies of Works of Art, 
_ncluding reproductions of the most celebrated Engravings, Paintings, Statues, etc. 
Catalogues sent on receipt of stamp. An order for One Dozen Picrurgs from our Cata- 
logue will be filled on the receipt of $1 80, and sent by mail FREE. 

Photographers and others ordering goods C. O. D., will please remit twenty-five per 
cent. of the amount with their orders. 

G2 Soldiers’ Pocket Albums for 18 pictures, 75 cents. 

&@™ The price and tte of our seat cannot fail to a. 


100 Major-Generals, 
200 Brig.-Generals, 
275 Colonels, 

40 Artists, 


THE BEST. T EXT. BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 
Just Ready, a New Edition of 
Pror. St. JoHNn’s 


ELEMENTS OF CEOLOCY, 


AND SCHOOLS, 


FOR COLLEGES 
12mo, $1 50. 
*,* This valuable work is used at Harvard College, in several of the leading Schools 
and Colleges of the United States. 
G. P. PUTNAM: HURD & HOUGHTON, 
401 enienids 


BEAUTY, VIGOR, and DEVELOPMEN1—Complexion, Plump- 
ness, Rules of Health, Exercise, with illustrations and practical instruction, 
Gymnastics, for Men, Women, and Children, in December PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, 


The Artist Edition of 

TENNYSON’S POEMS. 
ILLUSTRATED BY HAMMATT BILLINGS, 

Will be ready Sarurnpay, November 18. This Edition will be illustrated with 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 


WHICH WILL NOT BE USED IN ANY OTHER EDITION. 





J. E. TILTON & CO., 
Boston, PUBLISHERS. 


Just PUBLISHED, 
THE BEST NOVEL OF THE SEASON. 


STEWART’S INTENTIONS. 
BY FREDERICK WILLIAM ROBINSON, 


Author of ® Grandmother's Money,” “A Woman's Ransom,” etc., etc. 


Price 75 cents. 


Svo, paper. 





T. 0. H. P. BORNHAM, PuBLisHer, 
143 Washington Street, Boston. 
For sale by all Bookeellers. 
Sent by mail to any part of the United States, postage free, on tied of 7% cents. | 





SYMMETRY OF CHARAC TE R—The American Baptist talks | 
to illy-balanced Clergymen; The Christian and the Sinner. PHRENOLOGICAL 


JOURNAL, 








The Nation. 





STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS OF THE WAR, 


obtained at great expense, and forming a 


COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY 


OF THE 
GREAT UNION CONTEST. 

Bull Run, Dutch Gap, Strawberry Plains, 
Yorktown, Pontoon Trains, Deep Bottom, 
Gettysburg, Hanover Junction, Belle Plain, 
Fair Oaks, Lookout Mountain, Monitors, 
Savage Station, Chickahominy, Chattanooga, 
Fredericksburg, City Point, Fort Morgan, 
Fairfax, Nashville, Atlanta, 
Richmond, Charleston, Mobile, 
Petersburg, Etc., Etc. Etc., Etc. 
Everybody is interested in these memorable scenes. 
Just published by 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
501 Broadway, New York. 
G3 Catalogue sent on receipt of stamp. 





FINANCIAL. 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
AND DEALERS IN 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
AND 
AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 


THE 7.30 POPULAR LOAN, 
5 NASSAU STREET, 
(Continental Bank Building, near Wall Street). 








DEPOSITS RECEIVED, COLLECTIONS MADE. 
ALL KINDS OF UNITED STATES 
AND OTHER POPULAR 
FIRST CLASS SECURITIES 
BOUGHT AND SOLD AT MARKET RATES, 


OAL. 


DELIVERED 


GLOBE MUTUAL COAL COMPANY. 


COAL AT COST. 





COAL AT ACTUAL COST TO SHAREHOLDERS. 





Shares,$8. Par Value, $10. 


Which entitles the party to ONE TON of Coal per year, at the actual cost, for every 
share subscribed. 
On and after November 20, the price will be raised to TEN DOLLARS per share. 
See Prospectus of the Company. 
OFFICES : 


GLOBE BUILDINGS, 64 BROADWAY AND 19 NEw St., NEAR WALL. 


SAY WITH ONE VOICE, DOWN 
PRICE OF COAL! 


OFFICERS 

PRESIDENT. 

THOMAS McELRATH, 8 West Washington Place. 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 

HIRAM HUSTON, Merchant, 114 Chambers Street. 

TREASURER. 
HENRY KING (of King, Sutton & Co., Bankers), 64 Broadway. 

SECRETARY. 
EDWARD B. eee, 64 Broadway. 

NKERS TO THE COMPANY. 
UNION TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
COUNSEL. 
WM. H. ANTHON, 16 Exchange Place. 
RICHARD B. KIMBALL, 49 Wall Street. 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 

J. H. PULESTON, of Butterfield’s Overland Dispatch Co., 68 Broadway. 
Hon. HORACE GREELEY, Editor N. Y. Tribune. 
WM. PHELPS, of Phelps, Jewett & Co., 266 Canal Street. 
JAY GOULD, President Troy and Rutland Railroad, Clarendon Hotel. 
ALBERT H. NICOLAY, Auctioneer, 64 Broadway. 
GEO. E. BELCHER, M.D., 50 East Twenty-first Street. 
W. W. LELAND, of Leland Brothers. 
A. D. JONES, late with Fisk & Hatch, Bankers. 


LET THE PEOPLE WITH THE 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CO., 


56 WALL STREET, 
| Issue, in New York, Circular Credits for Travellers, available in any part of the world. 

















LIFE INSURANCE. 





Many are the praiseworthy and philanthropic institutions which dignify and adorn 
our age; none occupies a higher or more commanding position than Lire INSURANCE, 
for it has saved from actual suffering and want many thousands who now bless the 
hand which, in anticipation of death, made the necessary preparation for their mainte- 


nance and support. 


In every branch of business, whether manufacturing, commercial, or agricultural, 
Aman may profit by his invest- 
ment, or he may lose ; the caprice of fortune rules with despotic sway over all branches | 
This is even the case with many forms of insurance: in Fire and 


success depends upon a variety of circumstances. 


of employment. 
Marine the chances are supposed to be as a thousand to one that a building is not 


burned, or a vessel lost; a succession of good luck may enrich a company in a few 


On 
the contrary, calculations for Life Insurance are based upon the laws of mortality, ob- 


years, while a calamitous fire might bankrupt nearly every company in the State. 


tained from observations in various parts of the world for the last two hundred years. 
From these are deduced the probability of life, and tables are formed from which can 
be learned the average of expected life at any age. 

We clip the following extract from the Insurance Monitor and Wall Street Review : 


“The progress of the Union Mutual is shown in the subjoined statement of its | 


affairs in the years 1864 and 1865: 

Jan. 1 to Oct. 1, 

1864. 
No. of Policies, 1,475. 

2,735,405 00..Amount Insured........ 
229,723 76.. Premium rec’d........ 
288,676 25..Total receipts................ 
145,334 74... 
143,341 51 

55,492 00 


Jan. 1 to Oct. 1, 
1865. 
No. of Policies, 1,697. 
veces es $4,140,500 00 
423,463 63 
476,314 09 
195,108 24 
281,205 85 
53,200 00 


“ 


“ 


disbursements.............. 
pI: oattkat da Soabedwanmae 
..Total losses 


These figures show a remarkable state of prosperity.” 





UNION BUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


This is one of the oldest wholly Mv/val Life Insurance Companies in the United 
States, and has been uniformly successful, having always made large returns in Cash 
dividends to all the Policy-holders. 


New YorK OFFICE, 151 BROADWAY. 


J. W. & H. JUDD, GENERAL AGENTS. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 


135 BrRoADWAY. 


* 


OFFICE, 


Cash Capital, 
Assets, ist Jan., 1865, 
Liabilities, 


FIRE, 


$2,000,000 00 
3,765,503 42 
77,901 52 


MARINE, oui 
INLAND 


INSGBUBARNCS. 
Agencies at all important points throughout the United States. 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, PRESIDENT. 
A. F. WILMARTH, VIckE-PRESIDENT 
JOHN McGEE, Secretary. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Assistant Secretary. 
W. C. NICOLL, Superintendent Marine Department. 


Insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 


46 PINE Street, New York, 
BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 








PHENIX INSURANCE OOMPANY, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
OFFICES, 1 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
“ 139 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





CasH CAPITAL 
ASSETS 


$1,000,000 00 
1,500,000 00 





Insurance against Loss by Fire, Marine, Lake, Canal, and Inland Transportation. 





STEPHEN CROWELL, President. EDGAR W. CROWELL, Vice-President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary, 


The Nation. 
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Marine and Fire Insurance. 





METROPOLITAN INSURANCE OOMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Cash Capital, $1,000,000 


400,000 





Surplus, over 
| 





This Company insures at customary rates of premium against ALL MARINE AND 
NLAND NAVIGATION RISKS on CARGO or FREIGHT; also, against LOSS or 
DAMAGE by FIRE. 
Ir PREMIUMS ARE Parp IN Gop, LossEs WIL BE ParID IN GOLD. 
The Assured receive 75 per cent. of the net profits without incurring any liability, or 
| in lieu thereof, at their option, a liberal discount upon the premium. 
| All losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
| SCRIP DIVIDEND, declared Jan. 10, 1865, FIFTY per cent. 
| 





JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
ROBERT M. C. GRAHAM, Vice-President. 
EDWARD A. STANSBURY, 24 Vice-President. 
JOHN C. GOODRIDGE, Secretary. 


HOFFMAN FIRE INSURANCE OOMPANY. 
Office, 161 Broadway, New York. 


Cash Capital, 


$200,000 


WILLIAM B, DIXON, President. 
JOSEPH W WILDEY, Secretary. 


THE 
MORRIS FIRE AND INLAND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
COLUMBIAN BUILDING, 1 NASSAU STREET. 
JUNE 1, 1965. 





AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, $5,000,000, 
CASH CAPITAL, parp ry, anp SURPLUS, $885,040 57. 


POLICIES OF INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE 
Issued on the most Favorable Terms. 

B. C. MORRIS, President. 

WM. M. WHITNEY, Secretary. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 





CAPITAL - + =- - SURPLUS - 


$2,000,000. | $1,200,000. 
This Bank will issue Certificates of Deposit, bearing interest, on favorable terme. 


J. L. WORTH, Cashier. 
New York, Aug. 21, 1865. 





E. W. CLARK & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
35 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AND TREASURY NOTES, CERTIFICATES 


OF INDEBTEDNESS, QUARTERMASTERS’ VOUCHERS, 
COMPOUND INTEREST NOTES. 


STOCKS and BONDS of all kinds BOUGHT and SOLD on COMMISSION. 





BAIRD & BRADLEY, —_ 
CHica 6O 
COLLECTION 


LOAN AND AGENCY. 





| Investments for aterm of years made for Eastern Capitalists. Corporations and 


| Estates amply secured by First Mortgage on Real Estate in Chicago and vicinity, with 
| semi-annual interest payable at any point East. 


| 
Real Estate purchased, managed, and sold for Eastern parties, 
| Notes collected and avails promptly remitted 





——— 


ext Sa ; 
PBN ES Ds A hy 
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Where | Can Ensure, NIACARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


WHAT I CAN ENSURE AGAINST, a a 
CASH CAPITAL, INCREASED TO - = = = = = $1,000,000 
— Surpivs, JAN. 1, 1865, a ae - . - 275,253 
WHAT IT WILL COST ME. } Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 


CHARTERED 1850. 
sean uttiles Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent. 
‘ SNSURE IN THE f 
CAN ENSURE IN THE | P. NOTMAN, Secretary. JONATHAN D. STEELB, President. 


NATIONAL LIFE AND TRAVELLERS’ INSURANCE CO., —-— : mat =< 
243 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, The Nation: 

OPPOSITE CITY HALL PARK, a / by 

A Weekly Journal of Politics, Literature, Science, and Art, 


Authorized Capital, - = = Half a Million, | om ‘ 1 will , r 
AGAINST EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ACCIDENTS that can happen to me on Sea |) 04 ~ journal will not be the organ of any party, sect, © 
oe lend. ody. It will, on the contrary, make an earnest effort to bring to 
a Ee OT ee TT the discussion of political and social questions a really critical 
Policy, or a Ten-year Non-fe wd Policy. Te ' ’ “spirit, and to wage war upon the vices of violence, exaggeration, 
$25 secures a General Accident, Policy for $5,000, with a Weekly Compensation of $25. = nia by which so much of the political writing of 
i arred, 
O10 oes of lite at een jon tothe aS OR aS pont commen The criticism of books and works of art will form one of its 
s romine features; and pains will be on t y i 
$167 5 per annum secures an Endowment Policy for $5,000, with profits payable most prominent | fe pensninng ’ . eu l P — will we taken to have this 
at the age of 50, or at death to a person % years of age. task performed in every case by writers possessing special qual- 
$96 90 per annum secures a Life Policy for $5,000, with profits, to a person 25 years ifications for it. - ‘ ‘ 
of age. A Loan of one-third of the Premium, or Life, or Endowment Policy will It embraces among its regular or occasional contributors the fol- 
be given, if required, without note. lowing names: 
POLICIES ISSUED AT ONCE. Hexry W. LoxerE.Low 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION REQUIRED for General Accident Policies. j = R “ nee 7] von - he 
JAMES RussELL LOWELL, 


Joun G. WHITTIER, 


FIRST CLAS$ FIRE INSURANCE Samvuen Exror (Ex-President Trin. College, Hartford), 


ON THE PARTICIPATION PLAN. Proressor Torrey (Harvard), 
MARKET FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Dr. Francis LIEBER, 
87 WALL STREET, CORNER OF JAUNCEY COURT. Proressor GoLpwrin Smita (Oxford), 


Proressor CuiLp (Harvard), 
HENRY JAMES, 
CuHar.Les E. Norton, 


CONDITION OF THE COMPANY. 
ABSTRACT OF THE ANNUAL REPORT OF DEC. 31, 1864. 


TOTAL ASSETS e+e ers « .« SOS - 
Viz.—Bonds and Mortgages - - - - + + = = + 4 $134,672 00 JupeE Bonp (Baltimore), 
Temporary Loans . - - - - - - - - - 92,630 00 > 7 . 
RealEstate - + - be he Os SE) ee EpMUND QUINCY, - 
100 Shares Mer. Ex. Bank —— 5.000 00 Proressor W. D. Wurtney (Yale), 
Government Sec., value - - - - - : - ° 144.514 00 > — 1‘ Q : Talo 
EMG e Cn a a eee - 2 I See oe PROFESSOR D. C, Ginman (Yale), 
a a ac eee a 3.085 58 JupGE DaLy, Get 
Premiums due i ee i 6,785 26 > ROFESSOR Dwicut (Columbia College 
PRESENT LIABILITIES + - - =» 2 2 2 - 2 2: .7915,905 92 PROFES er ve _ leg ), 
WEP SURPLUB - - + + + «© += «© « « = « « JOR788 95 Proressor TAYLER LEwis (Schenectady), 
This Company will continue, as heretofore, to insure respectable parties against N. TouRGUENEFF, 
DISASTER BY FIRE smtheaie iia 
AvuGustE LAUGEL, 


At fair and remunerating rates; extending, according to the terms on its Policies, the 


advantage of the JupDGE WAYLAND, 


PARTICIPATION PLAN OF THE COMPANY, ae 4 , g 
pursued by it for several years past, with such great success and popularity, and profit FREDERICK Law OLustEd, 
to its customers: whereby 5 Rev. Dr. McCLINTOCcK, 
(75) SEVENTY-FIVE PER CENT. (75) Rev. Dr. Jos. P. THompson, . 
of the Profits, inetead of being withdrawn from the Company in Dividends to Stockhold- Rev. Putts Brooks 
ers, is invested as a “SCRIP FUND,” and held for greater protection of its Policy- nin BE ; ; 
holders; and Scrip, bearing interest, is issued to Customers therefor: thus, IN THIS Rey. Dr. ELLOW 8, 
COMPANY, those who furnish the business, AND PAY THE PREMIUMS, derive the C. J. STILLE, 
largest share of advantages; and when the accumulations of the SCRIP FUND shall Henry T. TucKERMAN 
exceec : > ese 
FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, BayaArD TAYLOR, 
the excess will be 7“ to PAY OFF the Serip IN CASH in the order of its isene. ©. A. BRISsTED 
2 The liberal and prompt adjustment of Claims for Loss, WHEN FAIR AND C. I ; Br oth ? 
° 4 é *9 


SQU ARE, is a specialty with this Company. 


NOTE.—This Company does not insure on the hazards of RIVER, LAKE, or 'rLLIAM LLOYD GARRISON 
INLAND NAVIGATION ; confining itself strictly to a legitimate FIRE INSURANCE wim _ GE —_ Fr E . 
BUSINESS. _ i ASHER TAYLOR, President. SYDNEY GEORGE FISHER, 
H. P. FREEMAN, Secretary. THEODORE TILTON, 
JAMES PARTON, 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, Gam HaMILTon. 
27 & 29 Pine St., NEw York, TrRMs :—Six Dollars per annum, in advance; Six months, Four 


Has for sale U. S$, 73-10 Notes, all sizes; also, One Year Certificates and all other Goy- Dollars. When delivered by Carrier in New York or Brooklyn, Fifty Cents 


, nt Loans. iditional. . 
a P. C. CALHOUN, President. mene JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, Pus.isueEr, 
—— Cividy B. SEAMAN, Cashier. 130 Nassau street, N. Y. 
ANTHONY LANzE, Asst. Cashier. 
, KEYS’ 
gig ll ONE PRICE ONLY. AMERICAN UNION WRITING FLUID, 


PATENT FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFE, 
Superior to any others in the following particulars 
Vhey are more fire-proof, 


AND COPYING INKS. 
THE CHEAPEST AND THE BEST. 
Always clean, and flowing freely from the pen, these inks 


Writing Paper cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
| Envelopes cheap at LEACIT'S, 86 Nassau Street. 


They are more burglar-proof. Blank Books cheap at LEACH ’S, 86 Nassau Street. are saplaly taking the place of all others, and merit the 

They are perfectly dry. “moré <3 cheap ¢ ACH’S. 86 Nassau Street special attention of the penman. 

They do not lose their fire-proof qualities by age. OA pe ERE aoe . . On trial they will be found superior in every respect to 
. Peng and Pencils cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. the imported inks now in use. 


Manufactured only by 
MARVIN & CO., 265 Broadway. 


REEVES & CO., 


Pocket-Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
(Successors to J. G. Keys,) 


721 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. — Portfolios cheap at LEACH ’S, 86 Nassau Street. , eee oe : 
Send for 4 descriptive Circular. Cash Boxes cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. MANUFACTURERS AND SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
; xes cheap at LE: 5, S02 303 Washington Street (near Reade), N. Y. 
BOYNTON’S FURNACES. Stationers’ Tinware cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. : Reenamion Housekeepers Use 
toynton’s Brick and Portable Furnaces, Fire-place and | Account Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. Prue's SALERATCS. Prie’s O. K. Soar. 
Py.e’s BLvEtING PowDER. 


Parlor Heaters, Kitcheners, Ranges, Parlor and Office . > . o oine YH’S. 896 Nassau St. | Pyie’s Cream TARTAR. 
Stoves, are warranted to give satisfaction. Send for cir Black, Blue, and omieaplntien at eines ~ 7 Articles designed for all who want the beat goods ful. 
cular. RICHARDSON. BOYNTON & CO Arnold & Boss’s Fluid cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau St. weight. Sold by best Grocers everywhere. Eac packa, e 


234 Water Street, near Beekman, New York, | Scrap Books cheap at LEACH’S, 9% Nassau Sixect, | bears the name of Jamus Pye, Manufacturer, New Yor 
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WILLIAM KNABE & CO.’S 
Celebrated Gold Medal 
SQUARE, 


GRAND, 
AND 
PIANOS. 





These instruments have been for thirty years before the 
public, in competition with other instruments of first- 
class makers. They have, throughout that long period, 


maintained their reputation among the profession and the 


UPRIGHT 


public as being unsurpassed in every quality found in a 


first-class Piano. 
650 BROADWAY, 
AND 
CROSBY'S OPERA HOUSE, Cuicago, Itt. 


J. BAUER & CO., Agents. 
‘SPECIAL COLD MEDAL. 


(From Watson's Weekly Art Journal.) 


AWARDS TO Musica [NstRUMENTS.—A Gold Medal was 
awarded, at the late Fair of the American Institute, to 
CARHART, NEEDHAM & CO., for the best Reed Instru- 
ment on exhibition—a most just testimonial. 

‘They are an exceedingly good substitute for an Org 
pe I can speak of them in the highest terms. 
Gro. W. MORGAN. 


ease I ever saw. Geo. F. Bristow. 


“ They are entitled to be ranked as the firsé and dest 
among instruments of their class.” Wa. A. Kina, 
‘ The tone is incomparable, and they are far in advance 
a any other instrument of a similar kind.” 
CHARLES FRADEL. 


THE PARLOR ORCAN, 


| 


For the 


| 
| 
| 


an, 


| & Sons TWO FIRST PRIZES. 
“IT have found them to be the finest Instruments of the | 


| awarded to CHICKERING & SONS, as 


' 
with the recent improvements of Mr. J. Carhart, is, with. | 


out exception, far superior in QuaLITY, POWER, SWEET- 
NEss, VARIETY and Expression or Tone, DURABILITY 
oF CoNsTRUCTION, ELEGANCE oF CASE—POSSESsING LIn- 
PROVEMENTS APPLIED BY US ONLY. 
A Descriptive Catalogue and Price List sent by mail. 
CARHART, NEEDHAM & CO., 
9% East Twenty-third St., New York, 


PIANOS. 


RAVEN & BACON’S PIANO-FORTES. 


(EsTABLISHED 1829.) 





A full assortment of these Instruments, which have 
been well known in the New York market for more than 
thirty years, constantly on hand. We are continually add- 
ing improvements to our Pianos, and our facilities en- 
able us to furnish them at terms and prices satisfactory to 
purchasers. Pictorial circulars sent by mail. 

Wareroom, 135 Grand St., near Broadway, New York. 


The Horace Waters 

Grand, Square, and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
HARMONIUMS, and CABINET ORGANS. Wholesale 
and retail, at reduced prices. To let, and rent allowed if 
urchased. Monthly payments received for the same. 
Second-hand Pianos at Deenaine, prices $60, $75, $100, 
$125, $150, $175, $200, and $225. Factory and Warerooms, 
431 Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos. 


CROVER & BAKER’S 
SEWING MACHINES 


WERE AWARDED THE HieHEsT PREMIUMS 
At the State Fairs of 


Illinois, 
Michigan, 
Wisconsin, 


New York, 
New Jersey, 
Vermont, 


Virginia, 
N. Carolina, 
Tennessee, 


Pennsylvania, lowa, Alabama, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Oregon, 
Indiana, Missouri, California, 


And at numerous Institute and County Fairs, including | 


all the Fairs at which they were exhibited the past three 
years. 


| the SUPERIORITY OF THEIR PIANOS. 





| 35 Pianos being represented. 


upon,” 


| sociation, held at Boston last month. 





The GROVER & BAKER ELASTIC-STITCH SEWING | 


MACHINE is superior to all others, for the following rea- 
sons: 


. The seam is stronger and more elastic than any other. 


. It is more easily managed, and is capable of doing a | 


greater variety and range of work than any other. 


3. It is capable of doing all the varieties of sewing done | 


by other machines, and, in addition, executes beautiful | 
embroidery and ornamental work. 
GROVER & BAKER 8S. M. CO., 
495 Broadway, New York. 





18 


ESTABLISHED IN 23. 


CHICKERING & SONS 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Clothing for Fall and Winter. 
CRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRICHT wag 


OVERCOATS 





PIANOS. o 
MOSCOW, CHINCHILLE, ESKIMO, and CASTOR 
At the Great Mechanics’ Fair, held in Boston in Octo- BEAVERS. 


ber, 1865, Mesers. CHICKERING & SONS were 
THE FIRST GOLD MEDAL 
For the BEST GRAND PIANOS. 





awarded 
BUSINESS AND WALKING SUITS FOR MEN 





DRES& AND SCHOOL SUITS FOR BOYS, 
VERY SUPERIOR LN EVERY RESPECT, 
and 
LOW IN PRICE. 
| DEVLIN & CO., 
BROADWAY, COR. GRAND STREET, 
| BROADWAY, COR. WARREN 


The FIRST SILVER MEDAL } 
For the BEST SQUARE PIANOS. 
The FIRST SILVER MEDAL 
BEST UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
STREET 
This Fair called forth an UNUSUAL COMPETITION— 
The report of the judges 
is very thorough and very decided on the merits of the | 
CHICKERING PIANO. 
THE MICHIGAN STATE FAIR, of 1865, awards Chick- 
ering & Sons THREE FIRST PRIZES. 
THE INDIANA STATE FAIR, of 1865, awards Chick- 
ering & Sons THREE FIRST PRIZES. 
THE IOWA STATE FAIR, of 1865, 


‘THE BEST SEWING-MACHINES IN 
WORLD. 
THE WEED MACHINES, 


With all their valuable improvements, entirely overcome 
all imperfections. They are superior to all others fo or fam- 
ily and manufacturing purposes, simple in 
durable in all their parts, and readily under 
have certainty of stitch on all kinds of fat rics, . and 


THE 


awards Chickering 







THE WISCONSIN STATE FAIR, of 1865, awards Chick- 
ering & Sons TWO FIRST PRIZES. 





adapted to a wide range of work without change or adjust- 
FOURTEEN FIRST-CLASS GOLD AND SILVER ME- | ment, using all ki nds of thread. Will hem, fell, bind 
. gather, braid, tuck, qui It, cord, and, fn fact, do all kinds ot 


DALS IN THE MONTHS OF SEPTEMBER AND OCTO- 
BER, 1865. 
Making a 


work required by families or manufacturers. We invite 
all persons in search of an instrument to execrte any kind 
MEDALS | Of sewing now done by machinery to inspect them, and 
recommend all parties engaging in the sale of sewing- 
| machines to mi ake sure they secure the best by examining 
| the WEED before purchasing. They make the shauttle- 
} stitch, which cannot be excelled for firmness, elasticity, 
} durability, and elegance of finish. They have received the 
highest premiums in every instance where they have been 
exhibited in ——. with other standard machines. 
| The company being duly licensed, the machines are pro- 
| tected againet infringements or litigation. 
Reliable agents wanted, to whom we offer great induce- 
ments. Every explanation will be cheerfally given to all, 
| whe ther they wish to purchase or not. Descriptive cir- 
culars, together with specimens of their work, will be fur- 
nished to all who desire them by mail or otherwise. 


WEED SEWINC-MACHINE CoO., 
Store, 5066 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


total of FIFTY-FIVE PRIZE 


FIRST PREMIUMS OVER ALL COMPETITION for 





OPINIONS OF EMINENT ARTISTS. 
THALBERG, 


“T consider Chickering & Sons’ Pianos, be yond com- 
parison, the best I have ever seen in America." 


GOTTSCHALK 
**L consider Chickering & Sons’ Pianos superior to any 
in the world.”’ | 


WEHLIL. 


“T believe that, in every particular, your Pianos are | 
superior to any I have ever seen in this country or in 
Europe. } 


| 
| FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
505 BROADWAY, WN. Y. 
THE BEST FAMILY MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 
| Wonderful Reverem.is Feep Motion. SELF-ADJUST- 
ine Tension. No Snarling and Breaking Threads. Four 
| distinct Stitches. 


| WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MAOHINES, 
BASSINI. | 2 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


' 
“T always use and always recommend your Pianos to } MAKE THB 
LOCK-STITCH, 


my pupils and friends.’ 
and rank highest on acconnt of the elasticity, perma- 
nence, beauty, and g reneral desirablenees of the stitching, 
| when done, and the wide range of its application.— Report 
| of American Inaticute. 


SATTER. 
“For volume and fine quality of tone, with nicety of ar- 
ticulation, the Chickering Pianos are unequalled. 





MUZIO, 





“T consider your Pianos the finest I have ever played 


FINKLE & LYON’S 
IMPROVED 


LOCK-STITOH SEWING-MACHINE. 


N. B.—Money refunded if the Machine is not preferred 
to any in market fer family use. 
AGENTS WANTED 538 Broadway, N. Y. 


Watson's Art Journal, of November 11, in its criticiem 
of Mme. Abel's concert, says: “Madame Abel performed | 
on the new Chickering Grand, which took the Gold Medal 
at the Fair of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics’ As | 


“IT IS THE NOBLEST INSTRUMENT WE EVER 
HEARD IN A CONCERT-ROOM. 


“Grand in power, without ; capable of sustain- 
ing any amount of forcing, without losing webs rich age y! FOR FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS. 
of its tones; clear, bright, and beautiful throt u THE HOWE MACHINE COMPANY, 
re, eve one is a pearl of ane sympathetic 
par tho Sette cultivated ie high- ELIAS HOWE, Jr., Pres., 
est point of perfection.” 629 BROADWAY. 
AGRAFFE BRIDGE. 
Pianos with or without the Agraffe Bridge. which we 
have constantly used for the past twelve years. 


Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines 


noise ; 





he 
to 


ts wanted. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE} 


Ager 





' Leeture-Room and Sabbath-School Settees 
" - IN EVERY STYLE, 
WAREROOMS } 
t MANUFACTURED BY 
652 BROADWAY, N. Y. } 
246 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON ROBERT PATON, 
914 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, j 24 GROVE STREET, NEW YORK, 
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DEMULCENT SOAP, 
FOR CHAPPED AND TENDER HANDS,. 
FOR TOILET AND BATH USE. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
J.C. HULL’S SON, 

82 PARK ROW, N. Y. 


Upwards of 100 styles of Toiletand Staple Soaps. For sale 
by all Dealers. 


DECORATED DINNER SETS. 
A large variety now opening at 
OVINGTON BROTHERS’, 
Fulton St., near Clark St., Brooklyn. 


JOHN V. FARWELL & CO., 
WHOLESALE 

GOODS AND NOTIONS, 

42, 44 & 46 WABASH AVENUE, 
CHICAGO, 

AND NO. 5 COLLEGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP WITH 
B. T. BABBITT’S 

Pure Concentrated Pctash, 

OR READY SOAP-MAKER. 


Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and 
superior to any other saponifier or lye in the market. 
Put up in cans of one pound, two pounds, three pounds, 
six pounds, and twelve pounds, with full directions in 
English and German for making Hard and Soft Soap. 
One pound will make fifteen gallons of Soft Soap. No 
lime is required. Consumers will find this the cheapest 


Potash in market. 
B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington st., N. Y. 


PHELPS, DODCE & CO. 
Importers and Dealers in 
TIN-PLATE, SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN, 
WIRE, AND METALS GENERALLY ; 
Manufacturers of 
COPPER, BRASS, and WIRE, 
19 and 21 Cliff st., New York. 


DRY 





SILVER PLATED 
TEA SETS, URNS, TABLE CASTERS, WINE CASTERS, 
etc., etc., of our own make. 
OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
Fulton St., near Clark St., Brooklyn. 


improvements in Piano-fortes. 


One of the simplest and most truly valuable improve- 
ments yet made in the Piano-forte is that invented and 
patented by Mr. David Decker, of the firm of 


DECKER BROTHERS, 91 BLEECKER STREET, 


in this city. By correcting the only imperfections arising 
from the use of the full iron-plate, and that, too, by not 
detracting in the slightest degree from its many positive 
advantages, the Messrs. DECKER have developed in their 
instruments a tone at once admirable for its purity, ful- 
ness, prolongation, and sweetness, and the high estima- 
tion in which their improvement is held is well shown in 
the rapidly increasing business of their firm.— 7ribune. 


OAKLEY & MASON, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 
AND BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 

21 MURRAY STREET, 
Op STAND or Pratt, OAKLEY & Co., 
Between Broadway and Church Street, New York. 


“SPLENDID PREMIUMS! 


PIANOS, MELODEONS, SEWING MACHINES, LI- 
BRARIES, etc., GIVEN to parties getting up Clubs for 
THE ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 
1866. See December No., 20 cents, or send stamp for par- 
ticulars, to FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. ¥, 





The Nation. 





VANDERLIP & TAYLOR, 


LATE 
A. RANKIN & CO., 
% Bowery, 
165 Fifth Av., 
and 939 Broadway, 
cor. Twenty-second St. 
A GREAT ASSORTMENT OF 
SILKS, 
MERINO AND WOOLEN 
UNDER-GARMENTS, 
FOR FALL AND WINTER. 
Gloves of all kinds, 
Ties, 
Scarfs, 
Cardigan Jackets, ete. 
DRESS SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 


ESTABLISHED 1823. 


MANTEL ORNAMENTS. 


CHINA VASES, UNIQUE STYLEs and VERY RICH. BISQUE | 


and PARIAN STATUETTES and GROUPS. 
BRONZE, etc., etc. 


FINE 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
Fulton St., near Clark St., Brooklyn. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 

45 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
STATIONERS, STEAM PRINTERS, 
AND 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


Soosty everything in their line at lowest prices. Every 
kind of Writing Paper, Account Books, Fancy and Staple 


Stationery, Diaries for 1866, Expense Books, etc. Orders 


solicited. 


WILLIAM SELLERS & CO., 
1,600 HAMILTON STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
MACHINISTS’, FOUNDERS’, SMITHS’ and BOILER- 
MAKERS’ TOOLS. 


SHAFTING, with Ball and Socket Bearings and Double 
Cone Vice-Couplings, admitting of the easiest possible 
adjustment. 


A complete assortment of PULLEY and WHEEL PAT- | 
TERNS, from which Castings or finished work will be | 


furnished. 
RAILWAY EQUIPMENTS, TURNING and TRANSFE 
TABLES, and PIVOT BRIDGES. 
Sole Manufacturers and Licensees o1 
GIFFARD'S INJECTOR, 
For Feeding Boilers. 
WILLIAM SELLERS. JOHN SELLERS, JR. 


AMERICAN WATCHES. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO., 150 BOWERY, N. Y., | 


sell at lowest rates 
American Gold and Silver Watches 
English Lever Watches, 
Fine Swiss Watches. 
The handsomest Detached Lever Watch in the market 
for $25. 
PURE GOLD WEDDING RINGS. 
Fine Jewelry, diamonds, silver ware, and best quality 
silver-plated ware of our own manufacture. 


. Articles sent free of expense to all parts of the country | 
| and satisfaction guaranteed. 


FRENCH CLOCKS. 
A splendid assortment in MARBLE and BRONZE, 
BRONZE STATUETTES, etc., ete. 
OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
Fniton St., near Clark St., Brooklyn. 


COOKING AND HEATING BY CAS. 


EAGLE GAS COOKING STOVES AND 
RANGES, 


GUARANTEED TO BAKE PERFECTLY. 
HEATING STOVES, GUARANTEED TO HEAT ROOMS 
PERFECTLY. 


Also, 





KEROSENE OIL COOKING STOVES, 


| The bestin market, have regular SIDE OVENS, and guar- 
| anteed to BAKE PERFECTLY, and not to Smoke or 
Smell. 


EAGLE GAS STOVE MFG. CO., 
474 Broadway, N. Y. 


Ge Illustrated Catalogues sent free. 


“DECKER & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF PIANO-FORTES, 
419 BROOME STREET, 

One Block East of Broadway, N. Y. 








These Pianos stand unrivalled in regard to their sing- 
ing quality; volume and purity of tone; sympathetic, 
elastic, and even touch; and durability of construction, 
| which enables them to remain in tune much longer than 
ordinary Pianos. 


JESSUP & MOORE, 
27 Norta SrxtH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
128 Witi1aAM STREET, New York, 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS, 


Have on hand, or make to order at short notice, all quali- 
| ties of Book and News Printing Papers at current market 
prices. 


UNITED STATES STEEL PEN WORKS, 
Factory, CAMDEN, N. J. 
R. ESTERBROOK &CO., 


STEEL PEN MANUFACTURERS, 


, = 403 ARCH STREET, Philadelphia. 
WAREHOUSES, ; 42 JOHN STREET, New York. 


| Samples and prices on application. Lots made to order 
of any pattern or stamp required. 








| 
| 
| 


| CAUTION, 

| ‘These Pens are of genuine American manufacture, and 
equal in finish, elasticity, and fineness of point to the best 

imported. They are, therefore, sure to gain the confidence 
of the American public. The fac-simile of our signature 

| is sufficient security against foreign imitation. 

| R. ESTERBROOK & CO. 

| JOSEPH CILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 

OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


| TRADE MARK: a ieee 
arranted. 


\. ge oy Name, ana Designating Number. 
New Series, Good and Cheap, from No. Foo to No. 761. 


eph With 
| TRADE MARK: ficke Designating 
rmingham, Numbers. 


For sale by 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


a 91 John Street, New York. 


HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


THE BEST PIANO-FORTE. 
ONE THAT WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 


Seven First Premiums in four weeks; two Gold and 
one Silver Medals; six State Fairs and the American In- 
stitute have decided that WM. B. BRADBURY’S New 
Scale Piano-Fortes are ‘THE BEST.” They “ Excel all 
others in the Essentials of a Perfect Piano-Forte,” viz., 
in Touch, Tone, Power, and thorough Workmanship. 

“They are the best square piano-fortes I have ever 
played upon.” —HARRY SANDERSON. 

“They are very superior instruments.” —GorrscHaLK. 

“Their superior excellence fully proven.”—W. BrrarE. 

“T admire them in the highest degree.”—G. W. Morgan. 

Call or send for a Circular, with Illustrations and Testi 
monials of the most eminent artists and amateurs. 

WM. B. BRADBURY, 
4% anp 427 Broome Street, New YorE, 

















